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of great responsibility without any regard to their social 
qualifications or moral fitness to control great. wealth 
and assume grave social responsibilities. In accordance 
with the old, bad, and now discredited plan of conducting 
business, these men were taken out of the ranks because 
they could do some one thing better than any. one else. 
So-long as they could do that, they were highly paid and 
pushed toward the top of the business. 


around men, but simply fragments of men, capable of 


doing one thing in the way of business and nothing more. - 
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We get from men of apparently equal opportunities 
to’ make observations in Russia most diverse and. con- 
tradictory reports. According to their sympathies, 
men who have lived ten, fifteen, and twenty years in 


Russia paint some men and some classes black and others - 


white, laying the blame for the outbreak of atrocities 
upon one party or another, until we are bewildered with 
_ uncertain sounds. It.is safe, with our knowledge of 
human nature, to infer that in-districts where two races 
and religions come into conflict there is hatred on both 
sides. If the Gentile hates the Jew and persecutes him 
for. a hundred years, it is not human nature for the Jew 
to:love the Gentile; and it is probable that, when: op- 
portunity serves, the Jew will throw his bombshell with 
as great alacrity as his Gentile neighbor. Mussulman 
and Christian, Tartar and Armenian, have been slaughter- 
ing each other on the further shores of the Black Sea; 
and, from the reports that come, it seems evident that 
the slaughtering i is not all upon one side nor the outbreaks 
due ta the savagery of one party. 
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Ir is useless to blink. out of sight the fact that the 
supercilious. contempt of the white man for all colored 
races is. one of the most serious defects of civilization 
in three-quarters of the habitable earth. Unless those 
whose skins are red, yellow, brown, or black readily 
and instinctively, as many of them do, accept a position 
of subordination and acknowledge the white men as 
their directors, if not their masters, there must. be re- 
sentment smouldering under polite forms and civil adapta- 
tions to necessity. The Chinamen are beginning to say 
aloud. what they all feel. Can any one doubt that a 
rich, intelligent, and cultivated Chinese gentleman 
feels the indignity when. he, his wife, his sons and 
daughters are excluded from the parks and public drives 
at Hong Kong where foreigners take their pleasure? 
Can any one doubt that the time will come when, in all 
the ‘colonies of the East, the native races will claim. the 
rights and dignities of a common humanity and insist 
that they shall be accorded to them, or else that they: 
shall be permitted to go their own way and conduct 
their own affairs, with no one among them higher than 
the highest of their own number and no.one above. them 
but the good and great of their own race and color? 
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WE recently quoted some remarks from a Presby- 
terian paper concerning the danger that lurks in peri- 
patetic evangelism, when the revivalists are paid by 
the voluntary contributions of converts and their friends. 
We are glad to learn that the protest against this form 
of religious endeavor and the customary methods of 
‘financing it”? have called out responses from orthodox 
people in all parts of the country, who are tired of the 
system, who were suspicious of the motives of many of 
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the travelling evangelists, but who did not dare to speak 
out lest they might unwittingly do harm to the cause 
which they cherished. Hundreds of ill-paid ministers 
were restrained by delicacy of feeling from making a 
protest when they saw travelling preachers, no better, 
wiser, or more devoted than themselves, carry off, 
after the work of a few days or a few weeks, as much 
money as would come to them in a year. Any shrewd 
revivalist knows. that, when he has apparently saved a 
young man from.a career of vice and has given him back 
whole to his parents, or when he has mightily moved 
strong men or women ‘by saving them, as he professes, 
from the woes of eternal torment, nothing that they can 
do or give in the first flush of gratitude will seem ex- 
cessive. _The young man may afterward return to his 
wallowing in the mire, because his repentance was caused 
by the fear of punishment, and the older people may come 
to doubt the reality of their salvation; but the revivalist 
reaps his financial harvest, and is far away before any 
revulsion comes. 


Extremes Meet. 


The spectacular career of the late Charles T. Yerkes 
was such an open revelation of sordid motives, un 
lawful methods, and base ambitions that the old 
maxim, ‘‘Say nothing but good of the dead,” does not 
in this case apply. No one need make any revelation 
or can indeed say anything new to cast contempt upon 
the memory of this rich man, who lately passed away 
in a.tempest. of social unrest which fitly ended his — 
stormy career. _ 

That the methods employed by him and others who 
make their money in the same way are morally wrong, 
and, were it not for some defect in our legal machinery, 
would be criminal, is held by the vast majority of the 
American people. Indeed we may say that everybody 
who is not making money in a similar way condemns 
such methods. Those who are tempted to travel on 
that highway are mostly young men who are in the 
same business and in the line of promotion. They 
might not choose such methods if left to themselves. 
They might indeed repel any mere suggestions which 
should come to them either from some inward prompt- 
ing or some external temptation, so long as acting upon 
the suggestion required them to invent methods for 
themselves. The trouble comes when the methods 
are already at hand, when the machinery is fitted, and 
they are only required to run in the grooves already 
prepared for them, to attain the success which appears 
to be certain. It is-only now and then that a man arises 
who has a genius for organization, and who, being in- 
different to moral considerations, takes everything that 
will serve his purpose, and works it into his schedule. 
No such extraordinary devices ever outlive a generation. 
We not only have new men and new times, but also 
new ‘men and new -crimes. 

But the mystery lies deeper than this. Why does 
such a man give himself body and soul, mind, heart, 
conscience, and all his active powers to the carrying 
out of a plan of action and the making of a great fortune, 
having in mind, and keeping steadily before him for many 
years, as Mr. Yerkes did, schemes of vast beneficence? 

He ordered the largest telescope in the world and had 
it placed in an observatory on Lake Geneva, where it 
was put to the uses of pure science. Long before he died, 
he made provision, not only for a wife whom he did not 
love, but also for the support of institutions devoted to 
the encouragement of the finer forms of art. The Ad- 
vance says of his‘career: ‘‘It is such a mixing of business 
and badness, of the artistic and the shameless, of the 
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greatest talent and the worst passions, of ambition for 
place and utter disregard for all that makes place de- 
sirable, as has hardly had a parallel even in this land 
of astonishing performances.” 

Two things doubtless are involved in this mystery. 
First, ‘‘the game,’’ in which all the active powers of a 
strong man come into play; second, an ideal such as 
lies somewhere in every human soul, always operative, 
whether openly acknowledged or secretly served. What 
a strong man sets out to do, he wants to do: and, when 
difficulties arise, his active powers are stimulated. The 
harder the task, the greater the glory, or at least the 
more powerful the stimulus to achieve success. If a 
man be untrained, if his active powers have not been 
disciplined, if his hidden ideals have not been care- 
fully unveiled and brought out into the light, discord 
follows. We have had in the last hundred years ‘‘mer- 
chant princes,” and others who were well-born, well- 
bred, thoroughly trained, successful both in business 
and in the higher arts of living,—men in whom there 
was no discord because the nobility of their ideals spread 
itself over all their business life. 

In these later days, when opportunity and temptation 
have rushed upon us with electric speed, strong men 
with their hidden ideals and their brutal methods are 
tossed to the surface of affairs where, for a few brief 
years, they take advantage of the mighty tides which 
are sweeping through all the channels of business, and 
then they perish, holding up in pitiful contrast with 
their sordid lives the ideals to which they never sub- 
mitted themselves, but which they never wholly rejected. 
So long as opportunity and temptation are given, strong 
men who are untrained and morally undeveloped will 
present these bewildering contrasts. What remedy for 
these things is there but sub-soil ploughing in the minds 
of the youth of America and such education as the fam- 
ily, the school, the church, and the university can give 
to show by contrast the poverty of the man who is just 
rich and nothing more? 


The Poles of Power. 


We have all become familiar with the positive and 
negative poles through which electric and magnetic 
forces manifest themselves, and it might simplify our 
thought and make our moral action more efficient if 
we could in a similar way clear our thought from am- 
biguity concerning the relations of good and evil in human 
life. 

Righteousness, like light or heat or electricity, all men 
agree to describe as something actual, positive, and 
efficient ; but, when they are asked to define and describe 
evil in human nature and human conduct, there is con- 
fusion of thought. Moralists do not agree. Is evil 
simply negative, is it merely a privation, an absence 
of that which is right and true? Many say so, and have 
many facts to cite in illustration of their thesis. Cold, 
they say, is simply the absence of heat, darkness is the 
privation of light, and evil is the negation of righteous- 
ness. If this were a mere intellectual proposition, dis- 
cussed only by scholars in the class-room or students 
in their chambers, the world could afford to smile and 
pass. But, when the statement is carried out into the 
open field of life, and applied to the motives and results 
of human action, then it concerns every one to know 
whether this statement be true or false. Because we 
hold it to be false and pernicious, we have long opposed 
it, and now offer a reason for our denial. 

What we call good and evil are in themselves nothing 
but modes through which we direct the exercise of power. 
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Call it what we may,—energy, force, power,—there ‘is 
something in human nature which rises up in the facul- 
ties of every one, and compels expression and action, 
Now every form of power has its right uses, right in-this 
way, that, when it flows in a certain orderly way, under 
what we call laws, the result in the outer world is peace, 
beauty, fertility, salubrity, all the glory of the heavens 
and the hospitality of the earth regarded as the home 
of mankind. When power manifests itself in other 
ways which do not accord with these happy relations 
between mankind and the outer world, we say that evils 
abound, plague and pestilence, earthquake and storm, 
murrain and famine afflict mankind because the ener-. 
gies of nature are, from the point of view of our welfare, 
misdirected. 

Similar things might be said about the physical life 
of man, his health, his relations to the outer world, and ° 
the co-ordination of the forces which work within his 
organism for the maintenance and vigor of his physical 
life. In the.same way, in what. we call the moral life 
of man, we discover the same laws at work. Energy 
flows out into-action through the active powers of the 
mind and the body. The energy is clean, pure, and 
harmless. It is as fresh and as healthful as the sun- 
light, as the electric fluid, or the attraction that binds 
us to the earth. Rightly directed, such energy, what- 
ever may be its’form, tends to life, health, strength, and 
righteous action, There is no impulse of the human 
mind, heart, will, or conscience which is of itself wrong; 
and, when it manifests itself in evil things, it is nota 
negation of power, but a wrong use of it and a wrong 
direction of it.- ‘The power, turmed into right channels, 
comes out in virtue, courage, nobility of thought, high 
resolve, and worthy action. The same power . mis- 
directed, the same impulse wrongly controlled, ends in 
evil and disaster. If instead, therefore, of denouncing 
the impulses out of which come the vices and sins of 
society, their wholesome nature were recognized, and 
then right ways for their exercise were provided, the 
work of cleaning up society would advance more rapidly: 


Training the Body. 


The present condition of athletic training in the United 
States is hopeful simply from the fact that it is no longer 
satisfactory. Not only are college authorities, but 
leaders in football and trainers in this and similar games, 
warning people that these are not now developing Chris- 
tian manhood, and that the training is not conducive to 
health. The movement for reform began two years ago, 
when seventy-five head-masters of leading schools, repre- 
senting a dozen States, issued a joint demand for a modi- 
fication of football rules. These petitioners said: ‘‘We 
are in a position for observing the effects of the game on 
those who play it, as the large majority of the college 
players secure their preliminary training in our school 
teams. We wish to express in emphatic terms our judg- 
ment, based on experience, that football as at present 
played is too severe and too dangerous. We believe it 
possible to develop a style of football that will retain 
the unique and characteristic advantages of the present 
game without its more serious evils.’ This action of 
secondary schools was followed by a protest on the part 
of Prof. Hollis of Harvard, for many years chairman of 
the Athletic Committee. He said that, with the prevail- 
ing tendencies, ‘‘football is gradually awakening an un- 
favorable sentiment, because the players themselves. no 
longer get any fun out-of it.’’ The season constitutes 
a period of drudgery, under constantly increasing ner- 
vous strain and excitement. On an average 15 per cent. 
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of those who’appear on the field are laid off from time 
to time by injuries. ‘‘On. the field it is customary to 
weaken an opponent by bruises. It is the rarest thing 
to notice ‘any evidence of generosity between oppo- 
fents.’’ Prof. Hollis thought.that the gameé between 
the two great Eastern universities aroused the worst 
impulses. He went so far as.to say, ‘‘On the whole it 
would be a good thing to:have this game given up: cer- 
tainly Harvard would profitiby it.”’ 

A-writer in American Medicine, taking up the physical 
‘side of the question, insists that, when the athlete ceases 
training, it requires months. to readjust him to the con- 
ditions of ordinary life, and that without great care the 
result will be disastrous. He says that the muscles of 
the athlete are so unnecessary in most occupations. that 
they become absolutely injurious: This is ‘‘even more 
true of the structural and functional visceral capacity 
of highly trained men.” ‘‘A big arm, with:a fine biceps, 
may be pretty to look at; but such arms have often cost 
their owners their lives.” ‘The time will arise in the lives 
of nearly all athletes when advancing years or ‘the ex- 
igencies of occupation will put an end to active training. 
At this point the results of special training show them- 
selves in a breakdown of certain organs or of the whole 
system. Dr. James Gilchrist goes so far as to insist that 
athletics as now practised make premature breakdown 
and general disintegration certain. ‘“‘If a man train 
three or four months,—training.as a professional athlete 
should,—and then drop it all at once atthe close of the 
season, returning to his former habits of life during the 
rest of the year, his life isin peril.”’ 

President Eliot, President Thwing, and others have 
called attention more particularly to the ethics of the 
game. ‘There certainly has-resulted from football train- 
ing a degree of conviction that a‘sound mind is dependent 
on a healthy body. ‘Training, sporadic ‘and irregular.as 
it is, is doing a good deal to teach our educated classes 
that temperance is closely associated with rational de- 
velopment, that it is not to be classed as a whim of 
reformers. If we could dissociate the rude and prevent 
excess in training, we should be well on the way toa 
morale of student life that would evolve essential ethics. 
Young men would understand they cannot infuse in- 
tellectual culture with habits that devitalize them with- 
out undermining the object of education altogether, in- 
volving mental as well as physical disaster. But Pres- 
ident Eliot complains that he sees no improvement “‘in 
the ethics of the game.”’ Felix Adler thinks that our 
high schools and preparatory schools are injured by the 
introduction of a spirit of ‘‘moral crookedness, the betting 
and the gambling that is involved in the ordinary game.” 
In 1904 the President of the American Base Ball League 
announced the ‘‘exclusion from the field of ‘everything 
savoring of immorality.” We believe that a good deal 
of effort has been put forth to carry out this decision. 

A Western body of educators, including representatives 
of a dozen colleges or more, not long ago pronounced 
the ideal condition to be an endowed department in 
each college, covering athletics, and with a financial 
management in the hands of college officers. ‘This 
physical department should be provided ‘and adminis- 
tered by the college authorities ‘‘in the same way as the 
departments of science, engineering, and literature.” 
Prof. Woodward of manual training fame has made it 
his specific effort to raise an endowment of one hundred 
thousand dollars for such a department in Washington 
University. He undertakes to-do’this on the conviction 
that, ‘‘if athletics are to exist at all as'a feature of college 
life, they should be incorporated ‘into the “curticulum.”’ 
This would be to place our colleges in'thé line of thé old 
Greek conception of educatiot“No “young “Greek -'was 
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supposed to be educated whose body had been neglected. 
Education was presumed to be the rounding out of a 
complete manhood. When the boy left the philosopher, 
he was as near an ideal as could be constructed. There 
is no good reason, so far as we can see, why the whole 
business of physical training should not be taken into 
thejschools and conjoined with intellectual training. 
If the teachersZare not qualified, then let our normal 
training gbe widened. Our colleges and universities 
should ‘certainly put an end to extraneous and uncon- 
trollablejathletic,work. There is not a college in the 
United States that does not suffer from the present in- 
coherent method of physical training. 


Christian Character. 


.We often hear the expression ‘‘a beautiful Christian 
character’? bestowed upon some man or woman whose 
praise is in the mouths of the people. The term is sup- 
posed to be all sufficing. Its very vagueness has a 
convincing sound that satisfies. Its points of differ- 
ence from other forms of character notably good are 
not emphasized. There are many who have not yet 
reached the point where worthy, upright character 
without a label can be accepted as having some Christ- 
like attributes. 

What are the marks by which the Christian variety 
of character is known in our day? Are they external 
or internal? Are they exhibited in the strictest obe- 
dience to the laws of outward observance, or of in- 
ward purification and loveliness, as shown to us in the 
mind of Christ revealed through the Beatitudes? The 
portrait he has painted in these brief sentences would 
‘seem to set aside forever all doubt as to what Christian 
character consists in. He stretched his hand in blessing 
over groups of humble, poor, plain people, recruited 
from the street, the market-place, the public square, 
the workshop. He spent no words upon their poverty, 
their ignorance, the reform of public abuses, the oppres- © 
sion of their rulers; but he drew a thrilling picture of 
the human soul, cutting deep to the traits he loved, 
making the simple, passive virtues shine with immortal 


light. 


But our age is not passive. It is strenuous to the last 
degree. There are millions who do not believe in pov- 
erty of spirit whatever interpretation the Master may 
have put upon the words, but in the enriching, broaden- 
ing, cultivating of the spiritual nature to the utmost by 
all of past and present knowledge, and the comprehen- 
sive view that liberalizes and enlarges. In our day 
those who have inherited the earth are not the meek. 
This beautiful virtue, exquisite attribute of the soul, 
has had a certain stigma put upon it by base imitations, 
‘by the Uriah Heeps of the world, until meekness has lost 
some of its lustre, something of the glory that shone 
‘about it in the person of the good Saint Louis of France 
or Saint Francis of Assisi. 

The tender consolation of mourners who are to be 
comforted by divine interposition consecrates sorrow, 
and places upon it a benediction. The remedial power 
of sorrow is largely denied in our time. By many it is 
held that suffering, both mental and physical, has a 
tendency to make mankind worse instead of better, by 
narrowing the outlook to the personal relations of life. 
Suffering nobly borne is a Stoic virtue; and the beauti- 
ful significance of this beatitude to a small, obscure, per- 
secuted sect has been partially lost sight of in the pros- 
perous times of the Church, when those who have taken 
the Master’s name are the leaders of the world. 

The blessings on the merciful, the pure in heart, and 
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those who hunger and thirst after righteousness are 
‘divine lineaments that should mark the sainthood of 
all possessors. Here is the touchstone of the Christian 
life. Without these supreme attributes it is safe to say 
there is no beautiful Christian character. These feat- 
ures of the Christian portrait are of universal applica- 
tion, ‘‘understanded of” the plainest, homeliest intellect. 
No learning of the schools is requisite for the application 
of this brief formula as fresh and apposite in our crowded 
and material time as when the Master went about in 
Palestine doing good. 

But the popular ideal of the beautiful Christian life is 
not as simple as these sublime teachings of Jesus. His 
teaching contains no tincture of dogma, no hint of creed, 
no thought of sect. There is scarcely a hint of outward 
duty or observance: all is radiant with the soul’s light, 
the soul’s peace, the inward vision, aspiration, a breath- 
ing in of the divine life. 

If he had told us to do things, to go on missions, to 
toil and labor in the spread of his gospel, how easy it 
would have seemed in comparison with the putting off 
of the old man and woman, careful and troubled about 
many things, to dwell in the divine calm of the Beati- 
tudes. 

When we speak of a good Christian, we may mean a 
good Baptist or a good Methodist, or a good Unitarian,— 
in other words a good sectarian, not one good after Christ’s 
pattern, so profoundly simple and all-embracing. And 
indeed the term is very loosely used, oftentimes, with 
implications that the Master would have repudiated as 
none of his. His spirit can and will be poured into the 
new forms of our time if we are ever redeemed from 
the evils that beset us. Peace, mercy, purity, right- 
eousness, are what he came to inculcate, the lineaments 
of the beautiful Christian character. If any disparage- 
ment has been thrown upon the pietistic attitude, if there 
are those who distrust religious professions more than 
worldly irreverence and bluntness, there are none who 
bow not the head before the sublime simplicity and di- 
rectness of Christ’s delineation of what the spiritual life 
means, the great ideal of humanity, which is yet to 


taise mankind to undiscovered heights of pure religion. 


and undefiled. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
The Brotherhood of Man. 


The conception that all men are brethren regardless 
of race, time, and condition is distinctly a religious axiom. 
It is an inevitable deduction from the conception of the 
Fatherhood of God. Until we understand that we are 
children of God it is not clear that we are brothers to 
one another. Human life looked at from the point of 
view of history or of present conditions gives but inad- 
equate hints concerning this fundamental bond. We 
recognize it and obey it only in so far as we are religious 
in spirit. i 

This principle of the brotherhood of man is a test of 


the practical bearing of one’s faith, a motive in control | 


of human intercourse rather than an authoritative rule 
for the organization of society. Brotherhood does not 


necessarily mean that we must supplant present methods 


of ownership with socialism, must have democracy in- 
stead of monarchy. It does not inevitably lead’to any 
kind of a reorganization of the social order. Further- 
more, it does not demand any specific surrender of per- 
sonal freedom. Loving my neighbor as myself, I am 
yet honorably free to love one neighbor more than an- 


- other, because the one is more worthy of friendship or 


more suitedgto be my friend. 
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Governments, parties, nations, churches, business firms, 
and some of our personal friendships are mattérs~ of 
temporary convenience, and have their day and their 
passing usefulness. The law of brotherhood is a deeper 
and a.grander thing. It has to do with eternity as well 
as with time. It provides the inner spirit under which 
local conditions are to be guided. Just in so far as this 
inner spirit is dominant, it will blot out of the tempo- 
rary associations of mankind everything that is selfish 
and evil. The law of brotherhood gives no place in life 
to sharp practice, trickery, distrust, or war. None of 
these evils are essential to the continuance of any right- 
eous aspect of the present social order or of any develop- 
ments therefrom that may prove convenient for man- 
kind as the years come and go. Take, for instance, 
the matter of personal friendships. These may be sought 
happily and freely while at the same time every soul 
remembers that all souls are the children of God, each 
one of them as dear to God as any other. White or 
black, wise or ignorant, virtuous or sinful, high or low, 
all men are the children of God, and to his perfect and 
measureless love equally dear. The limitations of time 
and space prevent me from holding all men equally dear 
to myself; but, if I never forget that they are all equal 
in the love of God, I shall, even in the full happiness of 
my personal reservations and ‘limited friendships, be 
able to hold toward all men as fast as I meet them a 
attitude. of unselfishness and entire justice. 4 

Whenever one is called upon to deal in any manner 
with another human life, he ought to be able to do so 
with patience, mercy, considerateness, truth, and jus- 
tice. There are no circumstances which justify one’s 
failing to confront life in this attitude which is the out-— 
come of the recognition that all men are children of God: 
If any one is tempted to overreach or otherwise wrong 
another person, let him call himself back to the higher 
life again by simply saying to himself, ‘“That person is as 
dear to God as I am.”” The man of wealth and power 
must say this when he is dealing with the poverty-stricken 
and. inefficient toiler, the discouraged and half-starved 
bearer of the world’s: hardships must remember. this 
when. he is looking at the extravagances of the heed- 
less man of fashion. The rulers and the ruled, the 
prosperous and the unfortunate, the strong and the weak, 
must each and every one remember this fact when he 
thinks. of other men. When this is done, the law of 
brotherhood will take command of all men’s lives, no 
matter what the system of government or of business 
may happen to be, and in so doing it will prove to be 
the glorious foundation of justice between man and 
man. In selfishness I may pray for divine help against 
the rights of another person or nation, but under the law 
of brotherhood ‘it becomes an insult to the Heavenly 
Father for any man-or nation to pray for success as 
against another man or nation. Again and again it 
appears that.God appoints men and nations unto cer- 
tain services for. humanity, but by the law of brother- 
hood and sonship. we know that’ God has never loved 
one man or one-nation above another. There has never 
been a‘ ‘chosen people.” : 

‘How:are we.to apply the law of brotherhood? -Simply 
by. confronting day*by: day our- duties: and: opportunities 
in a spirit of unselfishness and open-hearted justice: 
We are to meet each person with utter frankness, be- 
lieving in the essential.divineness of all human souls, 
and ready to esteem each oné as God esteems him, and 
so.give him liberty and opportunity to play his natural 
part_in the affairs of life. Now- and again under the 
rule of this deepest Jaw of life an individual is compelled 
to render some sactifice,..When those moments come, 
let every child of God be brave and true, regarding the 
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gactifice, even though it be of life itself, as a necessary 
part of the day’s work, though not as a thing to be sought 
after as if it were a pre-eminent virtue to do hard things. 
We are not to seek the path of sacrifice, we are to seek 
simply the path of kindness and justice and right. Some- 
times this is hard, sometimes it is easy. Whichever it 
proves to-day or to-morrow for our souls, we can press 
right onward cheerfully and bravely, just so long as we 
remember what it means to be a child of God engaged 
in common undertakings with the beloved multitude 
of the sons of God. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Copies. 


THE situation in Washington, which has: been some- 
what strained for the last week, was rather intensified 
by the open attack which Senator Tillman made upon 
the President at a recent session of the Senate.- Taking 
‘the floor on his resolution calling for information about 
Santo Domingo, the Senator from South -Carolina as- 
sailed the President in a most vigorous and bitter manner 
upon his war record, his attitude to the press, and the 
recent incident of the ejection of Mrs. Morris from the 
‘White House. Upon the objection of Senator Hale 
to some of the statements made by him. concerning the 
latter incident and the request that he introdtce a resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of the matter, Senator 
Tillman subsequently introduced such a resolution and 
it was decisively defeated by. the senators. Editorially 
the action of Senator Tillman was almost universally 
deplored and regarded as more of a personal venting of 
prejudice on his part than as a voicing of the sentiment 
of the so-called insurgents who are arrayed against the 
Executive’s policy in the matter of the Statehood bill, 
the Panama Canal, and other questions of public policy 
at present pending. 

Sd 


THE situation regarding the Panama Canal, though 
perhaps not as acute as formerly, is still‘agitating Wash- 
ington. Poultney Bigelow was recently called before 
‘the Senate Committee on Interoceanic ‘Canals, and 
requested to give the sources of information upon which 
~he based an article criticising the prevailing conditions 
‘on the Isthmus. Mr. Bigelow refused to name his au- 
thorities and was arrested for contempt, but after some 
deliberation by the committee was released. — Follow- 
ing upon the Bigelow incident, the report was circulated 
in Washington that the President had despatched a 
well-known newspaper writer to Panama for the pur- 
pose of investigating the real conditions there and 
gathering authentic material for subsequent publication. 
Another rumor that the President would consent to 
run for a third term also attracted considerable: atten- 
tion in political circles at Washington: The founda- 
tion for this was the unofficial statement of Jacob A. 
Riis; a close friend of President Roosevelt, who said in 
an interview in Toledo: ‘‘If duty demanded Roosevelt 
‘to continue this fight, he would do it: I know he does 
-not want to become a candidate for another term, but 
at the bottom of his heart he believes in the people and 
will fight for them.” 

wt 


Now. that the representatives of the powers have 
finally convened at Algeciras, the keenest interest is 
being manifested in diplomatic circles concerning the 
outcome of their deliberations. Thus far the tone of 
the discussion has been sufficiently conciliatory to warrant 
the expectation that the conference will attain results 
satisfactory to both Germany and France, who are the 
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two powers most vitally interested. It seems to be 
generally agreed that there must be an open door in 
Morocco, and the remaining question most at issue 
appears to be which of the powers shall have charge of 
the reorganization of the police force of the black em- 
pire. Secretary of State Root has indicated the stand 
which this nation will make in defining the interest 
of the United States as a trade interest. Mr. Root is 
also watching closely the situation in Venezuela, which 
has been accentuated by the action of France in severing 
diplomatic relations and recalling its chargé-daffatres. 
The presence of the French warships now cruising in 
Venezuelan waters has added interest to the affair in 
the eyes of the diplomats. 


As the returns from the recent election in England 
come in, the news of the sweeping victory of the lib- 
eral party becomes more confirmed. Beyond the over- 
throw of Mr. Balfour and the obvious sentiment against 
the conservative policy, perhaps the most interesting 
development is the unusual and unexpected strength 
which the Labor party developed in the election returns. 
Already there is considerable conjecture as to the pos- 
sibility of a combination of the Laborites and the Na- 
tionalists in a community of interests alliance. A com- 
bination of these two parties might seriously embarrass 
the government, it is believed, if it should be dependent 
for the control of the House of Commons on other than 
straight liberal votes. One of the detailed election’ 
results from England which is interesting to the American 
public ‘is that of the election of Dr. Stopford W. Brooke, 
who was formerly a Unitarian minister in Boston. Dr. 
Brooke won the Bow and Bromley division of the Tower 
Hamlets (London) in behalf of the liberals. 


& 


LocaL interest in the election of M. Fallieres as Pres- 
ident of France was also accentuated by the fact that 
the election took place on the very day upon which 
Massachusetts was commemorating the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. The 
choice of M. Fallieres is generally considered a _pe- 
culiarly happy and felicitous one, and it is regarded as 
insuring peace in France as well as throughout Europe. 
The new president, who is sixty-four years old and a 
Gascon, will be the ninth president. to be elected since 
the establishment of the Third Republic. He is de- 
scribed as possessing infinite tact and restraint as well 
as abundant patriotism, and alone among French pub- 
licists during the past year to have fully understood the 
German intrigues against France. The opponent of 
M. Fallieres, M. Doumer, received 371 votes in the 
National Assembly, while the sucessful candidate re- 


ceived 449. 
ra 


ALTHOUGH the authorities in charge of the Carnegie 
fund have recently made the assertion that there is a 
dearth of conspicuous heroism in this country, the 
reception which Captain Casto, who effected the thrill- 
ing rescue of the passengers of the wrecked Clyde liner 
Cherokee near Atlantic City recently, has been given 
during the past week would seem to indicate that at 
least the appreciation of heroic acts in this country is 
not on the wane. The brave skipper has been tendered 
several ‘banquets and receptions by prominent bodies 
of Eastern citizens, and his heroic services in giving 
succor to the imperilled passengers and crew of the Chero- 
kee have been extolled in speeches and editorial utter- 
ances throughout the country. The invariable response — 
of Captain Casto, ‘‘Remember my crew,” has borne fruit 
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- in the collection of a substantial fund for the: members © -»--» 


~.of the Alberta’s crew. ‘The project of purchasing the 
craft and presenting her to Captain Casto has been de- 
' feated by reason of. the fact that the owner of the Al- 
berta will not relinquish her at any price; but it is 
probable that some similar plan will be hit upon and 
carried through by the many admirers of the brave cap- 
tain and his followers. 


Brevities. 


Religion is true, but there are no true religions. 


Temptations reveal either strength of character or 
_ defects in it. They are the cause of neither one nor 
the other. 


No part of the Christian Church has a right: to — 
that it, with its organization and doctrine, is tae one true 
centre of Christian Unity. ' 


A new word has been invented in England which 
seems to meet a ‘felt want.’ As the feminine of suf- 
fragists, suffragettes has come into use. Why not? 


When the House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church 
issued a pastoral letter defining the essentials of belief, 
‘the protest among thinkers in that Church -was. wide- 
spread and decided. 


No disappointment is more bitter than that which 
comes to a successful man of affairs when he discovers 
at last that, with all his getting, he has not got under- 
standing, spiritual power, or social worthiness. 


The horrors of the death-bed of a sinner, formerly de-- 
picted with such wealth of imagination, turn out to be 
almost imaginary. The method of nature is to with- 
draw the fear of death, which acts as a protection during 
the period of activity. Whether saint or sinner, he who 
‘comes to die is often surprised to find that the pains and 
terrors of death have vanished. 


Money is a most excellent go-between, a medium of 
exchange, a device for getting things that are in them- 
selves desirable; but it is a singular saving of power if 
we get the essential things at first hand. In this way 
the poor often get even with the rich. They do -not 
have the money, but they have the things that money 
buys and do not waste their time earning the money. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A National Holiday. 


To the Edztor of the Christian Register :-— 


The Register of 11th inst. contains an excellent article 
relating to Benjamin Franklin. He is America’s greatest 
philosopher, diplomat, and man of letters. He was born 
January 17; Abraham Lincoln, February 12; George 
Washington, February 22; and Thomas Jefferson, April 
13. These men were great leaders in successful move- 
ments that have brought great benefits to all the races of 
men. As I understand it we have but- few national holi- 
days. I believe the National Congress, to commemorate 
the services of these men, should fix upon some date in 
February as a day to celebrate, —a kind of All Saints’ 
Day. If you approve this suggestion, can you not start 
the movement ? W. H. H. Assury. 

Orrumwa, IA. ities 
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For the Christian Register. 


Folly. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


He walked, one day, through fields familiar grown 
With use, the acres left him by his sire; 

Slipped in a marshy stretch he had not known, 
_ And, heedless, stumbled in the clinging mire. 


Now, when he walks about ancestral fields, 
Can Heaven keep him from a second fall? 

No; for he dreams of swamps he thinks concealed 
Beyond his nearest neighbor’s fern-fringed wall. 


Some Sundays of the Past. 


BY ELLEN BRADFORD STEBBINS. 


‘When, a few years ago, Dr. William Everett gave.a 
course of Lowell Institute lectures on “‘Some Poets of 
our Grandfathers’. Days,” it pleased me to have. him 
make Cowper the subject of the first lecture; for he had 
been one of the poets of the early morning of my day. 

Of his poems which were scattered through my various 
reading-books, the ‘‘Verses supposed to be written by 
Alexander Selkirk,” beginning “I am monarch of all I 
survey,’ became fixed. in memory as only reading-book 
selections ever are fixed, and- my favorite stanza has 
always been this :— 


“How: fleet is a glance: of the mind! 
Compared with. the speed of its flight 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-wingéd arrows of light.’ 


Now we know that a ray of light from sun or star, or 
a flash from the thunder-cloud in our summer sky, travels 
at a tremendous rate: if it were not obliged to go ina 
straight line, it could in one second rush seven and a half 
times around the earth. And yet the ‘‘wingéd arrow” of 
the human mind, the flash of memory, can dart even 
more swiftly and light up in an instant some long-past 


_ scene in some far-distant part of the world. 


. The marvel of this has thrilled me anew as I have been 
recalling some of the different ways and places in which 
I have spent Sunday, at home and abroad, on land and 
on the ocean.. Only a very few, of course; not even the 
memory of a Macaulay for perfectly useless details could 
summon back every one of the twenty-six hundred Sun 
days, more or less, of what Mrs. Gamp would call my 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Projiss through this mortial wale.” 


The first to 
“flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude,” 


are the occasional summer Sundays of my childhood in 
the old white church amid-the pine woods of Duxbury. 
No other Sundays have ever been like those. They had an 

“atmosphere” of their own, and I am glad now that 
memory: has preserved it so that I can still see myself 
sitting there in the straight-backed pew with not too 
many other people well hidden in other high-walled seats. 

I am: paying little attention, perhaps, to the gray- 
haired minister in the lofty pulpit, because there is some- 
thing more fascinating in the Scripture texts printed in 
golden letters on two long black wall tablets. All of 
those on the right-hand tablet are read over and over 
and learned by heart, the centre inscription above the 
crimson hangings, “Holiness becometh thine house, O 
Lord, forever,”’ and two-thirds of the verses on the other 
tablet. The pulpit shuts off the rest, and I can never 
quite finish my lesson. 

Then my wandering eye turns to an open window with 
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its glimpses of waving trees against the sunny sky and its 
gentle draught of sweet odors from bayberry and pine. 
Beside it in a ‘‘wing’’ pew sits one of the descendants of 
the Pilgrims, with long auburn face-curls drooping from 
her quaint bonnet, every article of her dress looking as 
though it might have come over in the Mayflower. I 
look about and wonder just where, in the older church, 
my father used to sit and gaze with the boyish reverence 
that he never outgrew at the majestic face and figure 
of Daniel Webster. 

Young asI am, I seem to realize that a large part of the 
holy influence of the place and hour comes from forms 
unseen that once were here, but now rest peacefully 
out there under the forest trees. The Sunday service 
closes not with the spoken benediction, but with the 
loving pilgrimage to the spot which nature keeps beautiful. 

With the grandeur of near and distant mountains, and 
the luxuriance of tropical vegetation, Nature has adorned 
the next scene to which my memory turns. 

Though I have spent many Sundays in South America 
first and last, on east coast and west, in harbors of 
Brazil and Peru, the most vivid of the mental photo- 
graphs is of my first Sunday in Rio de Janeiro, away 
back in 1862. The thing of first importance was to be 
dressed all spick and span very early on that winter 
morning of May to go with my fatherin the row-boat to 
market. 

We smile now at the light print gown, leghorn hat, 
black silk mitts, and ankle-ties that helped the small girl 
then to feel at peace with herself and all the world. 

How beautiful it all was, the smooth water before the 
sea breeze had wrinkled it, the blue and lofty mountains 
far away, the greener ones encircling the harbor, the 
white city and its suburbs embowered in trees. 

The market was close by the granite landing-steps, and in 
the great open square and under the low-spreading roofs 
were heaped up in profusion all the fruits and vegetables 
of the tropics, fish in great variety, and bunches of flowers 
of brilliant hues and heavy fragrance. The attendants 
were mostly negroes, many fine-looking, with graceful 
poise gained by carrying burdens upon the head, jolly 
and laughing as they counted out the clumsy copper coins 
in change, or scowling crossly if after long bargaining a 
rival secured the purchaser. Reared in a very “hot- 
bed of abolitionism,’’ I had long before learned from 
some picture-book these lines,—Cowper again,— 

“T would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep 


Or tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned,’ 


though I had never quite seen through the metonomy in 
the use of the word “sinews.’ 

Now here they were, clothed in the flesh of these men 
and women, bought and sold that their owners might 
live idle lives in scorn of manual labor or real work of 
any kind. On their cheeks these slaves bore the deep 
scars of long-healed gashes—one, two, three, or four of 
them—like the brand on cattle. Before I made my last 
Sunday morning visit to this market, nine years after the 
first, the law of gradual emancipation had been enacted, 
and within twenty years later slavery in Brazil was forever 
abolished. 

Just as in ‘“‘Alice’s- Adventures in Wonderland” itis 
Cheshire Cat faded slowly away until nothing was left but 
its grin, so of my Calcutta Sundays little remains before 
me save the drive in-the early evening upon the parnious 
Strand. 

This broad ‘avenue by the river bank was crowded at she 
after-dinner hour with fine carriages in which reclined 
pale-face languid ladies in lightest evening attire, the 
drivers_and footmen being dark-skinned “natives clothed 
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in spotless white. How a mere glimpse at something 
new or strange may open a new vista in our lives! Just 
a few weeks in one city of Hindustan when a child, and 
henceforth a new world of interest exists. Bishop 
Heber’s Journals, the Life of Lord Lawrence, of Lord 
Macaulay, of General Havelock and others; stories of the 
Mutiny; Verestchagin’ s horribly fascinating pictures ; 
Mozoomdar, who has just gone, the little weekly Indian 
Messenger that is published by the Bramo-Somaj in Cal- 
cutta every Sunday morning and comes to a New Eng- 
land home by the way of Minnesota; history, biography, art, 
religion,—these are all vivified and illustrated by the 
memory of sights and sounds of forty years ago. Not 
even scholars understand India and her complex life and 
philosophies, but just plain people may feel her charm. 


SUNDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


“Clear in memory’s silent reaches” they lie, too many 
to be told of in detail. There we went to church, at 
least occasionally. The dear Catholic friends whose 
hospitable hearts and home enfolded me during many 
waiting weeks one summer would not ask me to go to 
their chapel, but then I met their priests at dinner, and 
watched them play a merry game of croquet in the after- 
noon on the lawn so far and so hedged in from the country 
road that no staid Protestant Briton need be shocked. 
He probably would have been, though, at the noon hour, 
when church doors closed, all the gin-shops in the near-by 
city at Liverpool were opened to men and women 
which was considered proper enough. Across the fields, 
however, nestled down among the trees, stood the beauti- 
ful old village church, to which an American friend and 
I might walk, the forget-me-nots growing rank by the 
ditches as we passed. Here were high stone tombs on 
top of which reclined full length stone effigies of men and 
women, two of the former represented with their feet 
crossed to indicate that the men whom they commemo- 
rated were Crusaders. There was a Sunday, too, when we 
made heroic efforts, finally successful, to ascertain the 
way.to South Place Chapel in London that we might hear 
Mr. Conway. In the rigid evangelical boarding-house 
where we hardly dared say our souls were our own, much 
less Unitarian, the people knew nothing, and cared less, 
about such a heretic as he. To this day the sight or 
thought of Miss Scudder’s hymn, ‘Thou Grace divine, 
encircling all,”” sends me back to the Hope Street Chapel 
in Liverpool, because there I hastily committed most of 
the stanzas to memory while the choir sang it all, loving 
it for itself, and also because Rev. Samuel Longfellow 
had quoted it to me on the Russia going from New 
York to Liverpool. 

It was on quite the opposite side of the world, and in un- 
stable contrast to conventional ways, that we went from 
our ship one Sunday forenoon to attend divine service . 
upon another American ship in the harbor of Hong 
Kong. We sailed across in our hired sampan, which 
was manned mostly by women. Beneath the curving 
roof of its low cabin was a little shrine before which 
dishes of food were set every day, and where joss-sticks 
burned continually. Not Confucian, however, but 
Calvinistic, was the doctrine served up that day under 
the canvas awning amidships to us and to the assembled 
sailors, and lustily they sang :— 

“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 


And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains,” 


And the venerable preacher, the mild, serene old gentle- 
man with whom we liked to talk on week-days, and who 
seemed too gentle to hurt a fly, was Dr. Nehemiah Adams, 
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whose pamphlet called “‘A South-side view of Slavery”’ 
had gained for him the nick-name of ‘‘South-side Adams” 
in the days before the Civil War, and who had said in 
his Boston pulpit that he would have obeyed the fugitive 
slave law by sending his own grandmother back into 
slavery. 

Interesting as it may be to recall the exceptional Sun- 
days, those on which something “happened,” as we say, 
yet after all it is to the average Sunday ori shipboard that 
I look back now with the greatest satisfaction and de- 
light. In spite of the old sailors’ rhyming parody of the 
fourth commandment — 


“Six days shalt thou labor and do all that thou are able, 
And on the seventh holy stone the decks and scrape the cable,”’ 


on our ships Sunday was always a dofferent day, and as 
far as possible a day of rest for all on board. Of course 
the necessary work must be done; and, if the laws of nat- 
ure demanded there should be a gale of wind and a high 
sea, and that sea must come tumbling in over the stern 
and the bulwarks, as on one memorable Sunday on the 
Pacific, and flood cabin and staterooms, why even the 
captain’s daughter must drop her book and fall to mopping 
and bailing like any other able seaman. But there have 
been strenuous Sundays in these later years on dry and 
solid land when it has calmed and rested me to think of 
those trade-wind seasons, those bright breezy mornings 
when I would sit in the lee and shade of a swelling sail, 
now reading and then gazing off upon the blue and crested 
waves, watching the flying-fish leaping in silvery clouds in 
the sunshine, or looking over the rail at the purple dol- 
phins racing with the swift-sailing ship, or in the even- 
ing to stand upon deck and trace the familiar constellations 
and search for the Southern Cross as we neared the 
equator, to mark the bright track of light leading across 
the sea to Venus, to dream and wonder and feel the 
majesty and mystery of it all. That was to be laying up 
_ treasure for the coming years. And I am inexpressibly 
grateful that all such experiences, whether in dedicated 
church or in temples not made with hands, have tended 
to this: that for me the ideal Sunday is a quiet, still, 
and peaceful one. It is a day for reverent reception of 
spoken or written messages of religious or philosophic 
truths, and for opening one’s being to the ‘‘sweet in- 
fluences” of nature in tree and flower, in sunshine and 
storm, in moon and myriad stars that circle above us so 
patiently, waiting for us to look up and away from all 
our cheap and petty pastimes. < 
ROSLINDALE, Mass. 


The Only Way. 


We have become so accustomed to the false idea that 
the improvement of the life of men can be attained by 
external (and in most cases compulsory) means that 
we also think that the alteration of men’s inner state 
can be attained only by external measures brought to 
bear on others. But this is not so, and it is well for 
men that it is not so. If it were otherwise, and men 
could by external means change each other, then, first, 
irrational, light-minded people might alter men in a 
mistaken way, injuring them and depriving them of 
their welfare; and, secondly, an activity of this kind 
for the attainment of the welfare of life by external 
means might meet insurmountable obstacles. But this 
is not so. The alteration of the inner spiritual state 
of men is always within the power of every separate 
man, and man can always infallibly know in what con- 
sists the true welfare of himself and of all men; and noth- 
ing can stop or keep back his activity in the attainment 
of this aim. Man attains this aim—his own and other 
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men’s welfare—only through the inner alteration of 
himself, by elucidating and strengthening im himself 
a rational religious consciousness, and then ordering 
his own life conformably to this understanding of life. 
As only a burning material can ignite other material, 
so also only the true faith and life of one man, being 
communicated to other men, can spread and confirm 
religious truth. And it is only the spreading and con- 
firmation of religious truth which improves the position 
of men.—Tolstoy. 


Enchanted Ground. 


Iama Parsee. Thee I praise, O Sun! 

Squirrel nor thrush is earlier astir 

Than I when, bursting through the upland fir, 
I mount some steep to hail new Dawn begun. 
And when the showery west, all diamond-spun, 

Is pied with flame as dies day’s messenger, 

I gaze still rapt,—Light’s loyal worshipper,— 
And hymn the hymns of priests in Babylon, 


Omar! the earth was all enchanted ground 
To thee who sold thy rosary for wine— 
The wine of Beauty, filling Nature’s cup. 
Thy temple’s arch the sky alone could bound, 
Scaling its walls,—no narrower worship mine,— 
To heaven each day I climb exultant up. 
—James H. West. 


A Word in Defence. 


BY KATE RESTUAUX. 


Recently, while visiting in a home not far from Boston, 
I have been brought into close relation with a husband 
and wife who are ardent church workers, and have found 
my attention quite taken up by a grievance of theirs. 
The husband is chairman ofythe{music committee in a 
church where the choir and supports cost at least fifteen 
hundred dollars, and the responsibility is no light one. 
They are brave, earnest people, much travelled and 
of progressive tendencies. I will state the difficulty. 
It was that their pastor, a man of great ability and sweet 
character, had been supplanted by a younger man, and 
that in spite of all their efforts to retain him. The min- 
ister in question had been settled over the church for 
ten years, and was about fifty years of age; the salary, 
three thousand dollars. 

In a recent number of Word and Work I read some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Let no church, through pity or sym- 
pathy, keep in its pulpit a man who fails to draw the 
people.” ‘This is not an exact quotation, but near 
enough; and, certainly, while we pity the unfortunate, 
we see the reason for such a mandate. The minister to 
whom I have alluded is of the evangelical faith; but, 
having carefully noted, in our own denomination, an 
unsuccessful attempt to oust a truly fine and splendid 
man, because a certain number turned against him, I 
have thought to put before such of the public as I may 
reach a few ideas called forth by these two cases. 

Among government employees there is a law called the 
Civil Service Law. I need not state its nature or uses. 
By what process of reasoning do Christian churches 
uphold what seems so unfair an attitude toward the 
Christian ministry? A man is called toa church. Much 
care is taken in the giving of the call, and much elab- 
orate detail gone through at his installation. From 
some distant place come the wife and children and cer- 
tain household effects, though it puzzles me to learn how 
a minister’s wife holds to any of the things that usually 
mean home to a family. They find a house and settle 
down. Now, if it is only for a few years, if they are of a 
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migratory disposition, it is not so bad; but, if they are 
solid, homelike people, and stay ten years in a place, 
they must get attached to it. Their children marry, 
perhaps, and it becomes home to them. 

Just then some person of influence, presumably a 
wealthy man or woman, as these have much power, 
decides that a change is needed, that a younger man 
would do better, one who is more ‘‘up to date.’’ The very 
fact that the accumulation of money is so much condemned 
from the pulpit may have operated to prevent a deep 
attachment between the preacher and this wealthy 
parishioner. A minister can do very little to defend 
himself. His is the attitude of ‘‘non-resistance,” the 
Christ spirit. It does not take much to set many people 
finding fault and craving a change. t 

Now, while young blood is good and young minds 
refreshing, I claim that a minister must be something 
other than a writer and orator. He must have the 
wisdom that study of humanity alone brings. From 
forty-five to sixty-five is the best portion of a good man’s 
life. The period of child-rearing demands much of sac- 
rifice on the part of husband and wife, and no man can 
be loyal to his family and do his best work during those 
early years. Our ministers, as a rule, believe in marrying 
and raising up their boys and girls, and may God bless 
them for that! Think, then, of the discouragement 
when a man of fifty finds himself obliged to seek a strange 
city, with the ban of somebody’s disapproval upon him. 
He has done Christ’s work, and he must take gracefully 
the medicine his Master took; but is it fair or right? 

We do not accord much real trust to the young phy- 
sician. At thirty he is slighted and overlooked; but 
we take a young minister of twenty-eight or thirty, stand 
him up in a pulpit at a large salary, and expect him to 
fill the place of an experienced man. It does not seem 
wise. His young wife is burdened. In the case I have in 
mind the wife is college-bred. Her hair is quite gray, 
there are no children. 

That, of course, must be the result if the spirit which 
I condemn is encouraged. Surely, if a man is worthy a 
salary of three thousand dollars to-day, unless his health 
fail, he is the best judge of the time for his resignation, 
and he would not care to serve a people after his use- 
fulness had been outlived. I would that justice might 
hold sway in such matters. No law that would keep 
an incompetent man in a place could of course be tol- 
erated; but the unwritten laws of life are, after all, the 
most binding, and it ought to be considered a disgrace for 
any church to settle a man, and in a few years send him 
away for no good reason. ‘‘It is a world of competition,” 
you say, ‘‘and there are plenty waiting to step into the 
profession.”” That may be true, but it is a thankless 
task, unless the people realize more of the Christ spirit 
and give their minister, at least, a fair chance. 
| Again, I would suggest that these men, gifted in mind 
and speech, who occupy our pulpits, take more time for 
rest and recuperation. The work that does not seem like 
real work is often the most arduous. The continuous 
drain on one’s sympathies is a soul-exhausting process. 
The minister cannot go hunting or fishing. He may not 
drive a horse or to any extent wield a golf stick. He 
is the one man who unrestrainedly breaks the fourth 
commandment and goes scot-free of human criticism. 
But can he work all Sunday, and be continuously giving 
to others, unless his own powers are sustained ? 

He has time for praying and fasting,—oh, yes, plenty 
of it; but he wants time to make good red blood, and to 
renew the springy, elastic parts of his nature. One whole 
day in each week, when he shall doff his ministerial 
vestments and take to the woods, figuratively speaking, 
is little enough to keep him up and give the best results. 
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After pounding away at the same old theology for eleven 
mouths, his vacation of four or five weeks (he usually 
preaches during that time) is not sufficient. It should 
be sprinkled in right along, and he should not be allowed 
to feel all the cares of all the people in the world weighing 
him down. 

I could go on indefinitely, because at least three of 
the persons I love best in the world are ministers of the 
Unitarian persuasion, and my feelings might be de- 
scribed as ‘‘simply indescribable.” 


These men of God who toil for us, 
Who work for us from day to day, 

Who, rising with the morning light, 
Take up their burdens of the day, 


Which burdens are the human needs 

Of rank, unchristian human hearts, 
That,jsharpened by our selfish cries, 

Must pierce their souls like poisoned darts,— 


These men of God we must support, 
Must cheer and strengthen and uphold, 
Nor dream their recompense is had 
When we have paid our part in gold. 


For, when we shall in spirit stand 
Before Heaven’s tribunes, sinister, 

One question may surprise us there, 
“How did you treat your minister?’’ 


There is no task more hard to do, 
No path more bravely won or trod, 
Than we have set these good, true men, 
Our Liberal Ministers of God. 


Ruskin’s Portrait of Himself. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The reader of the ‘‘Letters of John Ruskin to Charles 
Eliot Norton” will agree with the editor’s high estimate 
of their value as a ‘‘record of moods and mental con- 
ditions.’”’ So much do these letters reflect Ruskin’s inner 
life that they practically constitute his spiritual auto- 
biography, and as such they deserve to rank almost next 
to Newman’s ‘‘Apologia” and Tennyson’s ‘‘In Me- 
moriam.’’ ‘They form indeed a unique picture of 
character,—the character of one of the greatest of the 
Victorians. They also have their value for the side- 
lights they throw upon his literary career. The man 
and his life stand unveiled before us, so frankly, so 
honestly, and spontaneously has he expressed himself. 

To an American belongs the credit of appreciating 
Ruskin as many of his countrymen did not. The two 
men, Ruskin and Norton, first met in 1855, and they 
were soon on terms of intimate fellowship. Harmony 
of tastes and pursuits made them eminently compan- 
ionable and serviceable to each other. While their 
friendship lasted through the remainder of Ruskin’s 
long life, the correspondence was not kept up in his 
later years, owing to his physical and mental breakdown. 
The letters (more than two hundred) cover the period 
of thirty-two years, from 1855 to 1887, when Ruskin’s 
intellectual productiveness all but ceased. They are 
the more valuable in that they are supplementary to his 
autobiographical fragment. They take up the thread 
of life where ‘‘Preterita”’ leaves off. 

Fortunate as was Ruskin’s life in some respects, he 
was not altogether so. While he had many of the pleas- 
ures and privileges that only wealth can command, his 
home life was sad; and, as the years went on, he felt more 
and more the sense of separation from his parents. 
The man who gave up his beautiful wife to another knew 
what it meant to sacrifice himself. This harrowing 
episode was followed by an affair of the heart that was 
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even more trying. He was deeply attached to a charm- 
ing young woman, Rose La Touche, whom he first 
knew as a pupil in drawing when she was only thirteen. 
She loved him, but had conscientious scruples against 
marrying a sceptic. It ended with her death after an 
intimate acquaintance of fifteen years. 

Ruskin’s excessive susceptibilities brought him troubles 
as well as delights. His interest in his work was so 
strong that he found writing books and lectures very 
exhausting. The brain robbed the stomach of blood, 
and his digestion became impaired. Ill-health was the 
result. Long periods of overwork were followed by 
recurring spells of pain and depression. Then he was 
tortured with anxiety to be at his unfinished tasks. 
“I can’t do the tenth part of what I plan,” he sadly 
wrote in 1871. Swamped with duties and undertakings 
beyond his strength, he managed to keep agoing until 
his overtaxed powers gave way. So his life was broken, 
but was not a failure. 

From the frequent references to gloom and melan- 
choly the reader of these letters might get the impression 
that Ruskin’s life was almost as dark as Cowper’s. This 
would be a mistake. In the main, the fates were kind 
to him. While there was a tragic side to his life, there 
was a bright side, as it is self-portrayed in these in- 
tending volumes that Prof. Norton has admirably 
edited. He was blessed with many near and dear friends, 
who not only revered him, but felt the attraction of his 
lovable and fascinating personality. He had a wonder- 
ful hold on the public, and honors were literally piled 
upon him. In his case, to an exceptional degree, to 
think meant to act. By the sheer force of his native 
genius he impressed his ideas on his contemporaries, 
and gained an immense following. In carrying out 
his pet enterprises it seemed to be easy for him to win the 
co-operation of others. For forty years his was a suc- 
_ cessful career. It is not-every intellectual giant who 
is permitted to do the work he loves best. This was 
Ruskin’s good fortune, and through the years of his 
manhood up to the threshold of old age he had the 
satisfaction of bringing many things to pass, although 
much was left undone that he wanted to accomplish. 
Sad as is the record here and there, one can read between 
the lines and see that there was much of satisfaction, 
if not happiness, in his life. For one thing, he was not 
financially hampered, as some great men have been. 
When living, his father, a prosperous merchant, lavished 
money upon his gifted son to purchase rare books, 
paintings, marbles, etc., and at the death of the elder 
Ruskin he inherited £120,000. He had, too, a princely 
income from the sale of his books. 

As it was, Ruskin led a life of intense activity, with 
interruptions, up to the age of threescore and ten, and 
he must have had considerable of a constitution to do 
it. He had so many irons in the fire and so many re- 
forms on his heart, the wonder is that the breakdown 
did not come before. He not only had physical ills to 
battle against. He felt that thetimes were out of joint, 
and he set about the Herculean endeavor of righting 
things. Amid discouragements and disappointments 
he managed to bear up, and at times to be cheerful. 
Although he foresaw ‘‘misery and desolation” ahead 
for his old age, there is something heroic in his deter- 
mination not to whine. ‘‘I’ll never mew about it like 
Carlyle, nor make Joanie miserable, if I know it,” he 
manfully wrote in 1885, when suffering from an over- 
fagged brain. 

Many passages in Ruskin’s letters reveal his passion 
for work and the wide range of his studies,—art, geology, 
and what not. But amid all his employments he found 
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time, or rather snatched the time, to visit a dying girl 
and to attend committee meetings where ways and means 
were discussed for uplifting the poor. 

Not the least interesting of the confessions of this 
many-sided man are those relating to religion and the 
value of faith. Along these lines his views seem to have 
undergone a change similar to that of Romanes. It is 
said of Carlyle that, while he kept the Puritan temper, 
he lost his hold on Calvinistic dogmas. Ruskin, too, 
lost his hold on evangelical theology, and yet he could 
not wholly escape from the influence of his early train- 
ing. This is apparent from a sentence penned in his 
later years: ‘‘Man’s use and purpose is to be the wit- 
ness of the glory of God, and to advance that glory by 
his reasonable obedience and resultant happiness.” 
By way of explanation, he added: ‘‘Nothing is here said 
of any tradition of fall or of any scheme of redemption, 
nothing of eternal punishment, nothing of immortal 
life. It is assumed only that man can love and obey 
a living spirit, and can be happy in the presence and 
guidance of a personal deity, otherwise than a mollusk, 
a beetle, or a baboon.” 

In the summer of 1858 Ruskin spent six weeks in 
Turin, studying the paintings of Paul Veronese in the 
morning and going to the opera at night. ‘‘And I’ve 
found out a good deal,’ he declared in a remarkable 
letter to Norton, ‘‘in that six weeks, the main thing in 
the way of discovery being that, positively, to be a first- 
rate painter, you mustn’t be pious, but rather a little 
wicked, and entirely a man of the world. I had been 
inclining to this opinion for some years, but I clinched 
it at Turin.” 

Commenting on this letter, Prof. Norton says Rus- 
kin’s discovery at Turin ‘‘was an experience of deeper 
nature than his words indicated, and formed the first 
stage of a decisive change in his convictions alike in 
respect to art and to religion.” Almost thirty years 
afterward Ruskin gave an account of a Sunday spent 
in this visit to Turin, adding, ‘‘That day my evangelical 
beliefs were put away, to be debated no more.” 

Time and again, however, he refers to the matter 
in his letters. ‘‘Little Rosie is terribly frightened about 
me, and writes letters to get me to come out of Bye- 
path Meadow, and I won’t.” So he wrote in 1861. it 
is pathetic to remember that his hostile attitude toward 
religion broke her heart. 

Two questions from Norton had the effect of drawing 
him out more explicitly. Respecting immortality and 
the being of God, he thus explained his position (in a 
letter dated 16th October, 1869) -— 

‘‘That I am no more immortal than a gnat or a bell 
of heath, all nature, as far as I can read it, teaches me; 
and on that conviction I have henceforward to live 
my gnat’s or heath’s life. 

‘“‘But that a power shaped both the heath bell and me, 
of which I know and can know nothing, but of which 
every day I am the passive instrument, and, in a per- 
mitted measure, also, the Wilful Helper or Resister,— 
this, as distinctly, all nature teaches me, and it is, in 
my present notions of things, a vital truth.” 

Which is to say, that he had reduced his creed to a 
simpler form than Tennyson’s. But, while ignoring 
disputed questions of the sects, he felt and deeply ap- 
preciated what he calls ‘‘the nobler power of super- 
stition.” As time passed he came to realize more and 
more the value of the spiritual life to the individual 
and to the nation. The men doing most for the race he 
found to be men of faith. In a vein of more than usual 
seriousness he wrote (January, 1876): 

‘“You know the Middle Ages are, to me, the only ages 
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and, what Angelico believed, did produce the best work. 
That I hold to as demonstrated fact. All modern science 
and philosophy produces abortion. That miracle-be- 
lieving faith produced good fruit,—the best yet in the 
world.” 

In a similar strain he expressed himself in another 
letter (1st February, 1876) :— 

“Tam being brought every day now into new work 
and new thoughts, and, whether I will or no, into closer 
contact with evidence of an altered phase of natural, 
if, not supernatural, phenomena, the more helpful to me 
because I can compare now, with clear knowledge, the 
phase of mind in which J. S. and other noble Deists 
or infidels are, and in which I have been for ten years, 
with that which I am now analyzing in the earlier Floren- 
tines, and recognizing in some living Catholics. 

‘‘To me, personally, it is no common sign that, just 
after the shade of Rose was asserted to have been seen 
beside Mrs. T. and beside me here, I should recover 
the most precious of the letters she ever wrote me, 
which, returned to her before we parted, she had never- 
theless kept.” 

At times it seems that Ruskin wavered toward ad- 
mitting the possible existence of the world beyond and 
the possible interchange of thought between that world 
and this. ‘‘I have no new faith,” he concludes, ‘‘but 
am able to get some good out my of old one, not as being 
true, but containing the quantity of truth that is whole- 
some for me. One must eat one’s faith like one’s meat, 
for what good’s in it. But modern philosophy, for the 
most part, contents itself in the excremental function, 
and rejoices in that,—absolutely incapable of nourish- 
ment.”’ 

Concerning Ruskin’s state of mind at this time (1876), 
Prof. Norton has this suggestive remark: ‘‘Regain- 
ing some fragments of his old religious faith, modi- 
fied by new conceptions of the faith of the medieval 
Church, and by dallying with Spiritualism, Ruskin 
attained for a time a more cheerful mood and more se- 
renity of spirit than he had possessed during recent 
previous years.” 

Confirming this statement is a memorable passage in 
a letter of 1877 (written at Venice): ‘‘Every day brings 
me more proof of the presence and power of real Gods 
with good men; and the religion of Venice is virtually 
now my own,—mine at least (or rather at greatest) 
including hers, but fully accepting it, as that also of 
John Bunyan and of my mother which I was first taught.” 

Four years later he hinted that something of the 
teaching of John Knox remained in him, mixed with 
‘*a little spice of old Jerome.’ He then went so far as 
to begin having family prayers for the servants of his 
Brantwood household, and he wrote out for them ‘‘two 
little collects every morning,—one ona bit of Gospel, 
the other on a bit of psalm.” He added reflectively, 
“They are at least as rational as prayers usually are.” 

A noteworthy letter of 1885 contains a reference to 
an expression, the ‘‘victory of materialism,” used by 
an eminent Italian archeologist, with whom Ruskin 
disagrees. ‘‘I don’t believe in any ‘victory of material- 
ism,’’’ he says. ‘‘The last two years have shown me 
more spirituality in the world than all my former life.” 

He does not always agree with Norton, either, though 
he is always affectionate. ‘‘It is not the Lord’s hand,‘ 
he writes in 1886, ‘“‘but my own folly, that brings these 
illnesses on me; and, as long as they go off again, you 
need not be so mighty grave about them.” 

It was through the influence of a dearly loved girl, 
so Ruskin himself declares, that he was kept from drift- 
ing entirely away from his old religious moorings. With- 
out coming back to the evangelical point of view, he 
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finally was persuaded that forms have their use. He 
recognized that something of good flows from the habit 
of believing ‘‘lies,’” as he bluntly characterized the 
teachings of the Church. One searches in vain (and 
with regret) through the later letters for some definite 
and positive statement, or even a phrase, pointing to a 
renewed hope of personal immortality. 
DENVER COL. 


Preventive Philanthropy. 


BY R. CAMPBELL. - 


- At first flush the phrase ‘‘preventive philanthropy” 
seems self-contradictory and the dictate of selfishness 
rather than benevolence. But further consideration 
shows, we think, that it is the wisest kind of philanthropy. 
The idea is by no means new, yet its general recognition 
and application seem to go forward very slowly. The 
Talmud says, ‘‘The noblest of all charities is enabling the 
poor to earn a livelihood”; and again, ‘‘It is better to 
lend than to give. To give employment is better than 
either.’’ Here we get a key to this type of philanthropy. 
It begins to appear the reverse of selfish, requires insight 
into the case, and wise provision to meet its needs. The 
truth is such philanthropy cannot be lazy and complacent. 
It must think and work as well as give. It is not ob- 
structive, but anticipatory and forelooking philanthropy. 

Some will say: ‘‘No method will apply to all cases. 
Sudden and imperative calls come and must be met with 
immediate relief. They cannot be foreseen or antici- 
pated.” ‘‘But,” we reply, ‘‘even these cases are best 
met by the preventive method of philanthropy.” The 
swift signal, the quick ambulance, the emergency hospital, 
and other provisions to respond instantly to physical or 
other needs are the result of prearrangement guided by 
experience and a humane spirit. The good Samaritan 
had evidently trained himself for a sudden call, for none 
could render so thorough a service off-hand. 

In the care of the poor this old-time principle is much 
ignored. It falls to the lot of the writer to visit one of 
the public institutions for the poor, supported by taxes. 
There is apparently little or no requirement by which 
the inmates may contribute somewhat toward their own 
support. They are for the most part maintained in 
idleness. Where there is inability to work from in- 
capacity or sickness, it is unjustifiable to require labor; 
but in many cases reasonable co-operation with the public 
in self-support seems to be on the whole a wise condition 
of help. To secure such a result may involve a higher 
type of management than the bestowment of unrestricted 
public bounty. The latter is unjust to society and to 
some extent harmful to poor recipients. 

It is at this point that the charity of Mr. Arbuckle 
has a valuable suggestion. He proposes to found a farm 
home for aged people and for those who find the compe- 
tition of life too hard, where by work on the farm or garden 
or in other pursuits they may wholly or partly support 
themselves. Many will follow with interest a philan- 
thropy of this sort; for, if successful, it may prove 
beneficial in unforeseen ways. 

The handling of public education and the attitude of 
society toward education have too much overlooked this 
side of training. ‘The strong and influential elements in 
society have in the past determined what kind of training 
shall be given in the school. ‘They also stamped public 
education at the outset as a charity. The educational 
movement has passed to some extent beyond these 
stages. The public school is broader in its scope and 
more adaptive in its plans. It is recognized as a social 
necessity and sound public policy. It is no more a charity 
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than the highway. But its work has been and still is 
too bookish and intellectual. Over-emphasis on the three 
R’s also has been overworked in some quarters. It has 
diverted attention from the personal needs of the pupil, 
the character of the teacher, and the social meaning of the 
school. A larger idea is making its way everywhere. 
The early purpose of the founders of public education in 
New England, that education should promote morality, 
citizenship, and self-support, is growing clearer after a 
period of much confusion. The youth should, among 
other things, be taught to work, to work intelligently, 
that he may help himself and bear his social burdens. 
Of the three legalized institutions, the school, the poor- 
house, and the prison, we must make effective and in- 
telligent use of the first, or the others become more burden- 
some and perilous. The vacation school, with its play- 
grounds and out-of-door features, adult instruction, and 
all related matters, require attention, wise direction, and 
development. Here Hebrew wisdom meets us again 
in the proverb, ‘‘He that teaches his son no trade is as 
if he teaches him to steal”; that is, an honest occupation 
is a protection. He who has this resource is less likely to 
go wrong or to beg. Modern education has taken up a 
big work; for it must lift not only races, but must fit its 
best service to each child. 

In penology there is again an opportunity for the ju- 
dicious use of the same principle. Confinement or con- 
finement with hard labor have been pressed with punitive 
intent. We do not here raise the issue whether penal 
treatment should be punitive or reformatory. We simply 
plead it should be the wisest attainable, and in harmony 
with the best results of the long experience which civilized 
society has had with the lawbreaker. The labor should 
not be hopeless: the criminal should have his chance to 
partly or wholly support himself, and; if possible, to 
_ help those naturally dependent on him. He should not 
be needlessly incapacitated for honest self-support after 
the punishment of the law is satisfied, and he is sent forth 
a free man. Sometimes, perhaps often, his undoing is 
the outcome of wrong training and environment: let 
his treatment be such as to counteract these evils so far 
as possible. There is a place for forelooking and an- 
ticipatory philanthropy here. 

President Tucker attributes the rise of the medical 


profession, especially modern surgery, to the fact that, 


the doctors have done difficult things which have com- 
manded the admiration and confidence of society. Their 
public service has always been necessary and honorable; 
but they have achieved in recent decades great successes, 
and thus have risen to higher eminence. They have 
shown the power of the preventive idea. ‘To refer to the 
lessened mortality among infants and young children 
during the heated term of the year, the attention given 
to the purity and cleanliness of the milk and food supply 
on medical initiative has been a species of life-saving 
service. The battle with epidemics, conducted by press- 
ing into the dark and mysterious area of the causes of 
disease and grappling with them, is one of the noblest 
forms of warfare. To cleanse malaria, to redeem a dirty 
city or disease-breeding region, and to make them safe 
to live and work in,—these are worth doing. ‘‘Col. 
Waring,” it has been said, ‘‘made New York sweet and 
clean and lowered the death-rate.’’ Here is a modern 
but unnoted miracle. 

The cause of international peace is just now holding a 
large place in the mind of the whole world. The happy 
issue to the efforts of the peace commissioners of two great 
nations, and of the President of the United States, has 
disappointed the darker prophecies of some, and en- 
couraged the general hope for the reasonable adjustment 
of international or inter-racial differences, The preven- 
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tive principle has its place here also. Set up the inter- 
national courts. Create ahumanediplomacy. Push the 
reign of law into the international area. Let the best 
and ablest men become promoters of the world’s peace. 
Whatever shall advance mutual respect, friendship, and 
co-operation among the nations and races may do its 
part toward this great end. Universal education, en- 
lightened religion, just commerce, postal and transporta- 
tion systems, equal protection of personal rights every- 
where, may minister to the material and higher life of 
mankind. Let everybody look ahead, and a better social 
order shall arise the world over 
WEsT SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Eternal Happiness. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Is it normal for man to be happy? Any one will admit 
that all men desire happiness, however badly they may 
bungle in their efforts to attain it. No man was ever 
quite content to make up his mind that he deserved to be 
hanged, as Carlyle advises. There is, indeed, ‘‘no act 
of Parliament that you should be happy’’; but the desire 
for happiness is so fundamental, its realization in any 
degree is so evidently in harmony with man’s nature, 
that one is compelled to recognize that a Power superior 
to all Parliaments has made the desire for happiness 
a part of the law of man’s being, and the law of one’s 
being is imperative, it cannot be broken. It breaks all 
that oppose it. It neither sues for nor demands obedience 
to its mandate. It a obeyed. 

Since, then, the desire for happiness is universal and 
imperative, one is justified in assuming that it is normal 
and God-bestowed.' To assert the contrary would in- 
volve either the assertion that man can change the law 
of his own being, thereby annulling the eternal decree 
of God, or that God himself deceives man, thus assuming 
God to be a liar. 5 

It is only when one turns from the consideration of 
the fundamental desire for happiness to consider the 
realization thereof that perplexity seems ready to creep 
in. To admit that the desire for happiness is God-im- 
planted, while admitting that the realization of happiness 
is highly problematical, is but to be caught in the same 
dilemma. It is either toadmit that, though God ordains 
happiness, man—in the exercise of a seeming power 
apart from God—can balk the decree of Deity, or else 
that God lacks, not merely the power, but the purpose, 
to give man what he eternally decrees shall be the 
fruition of his heart’s desire. Surely God neither lies 
to man nor mocks him. 

Men seek happiness in diverse ways, often in ways 
plainly opposed to morality and decency. It is easy to 
say that happiness cannot be won by such means, and, 
in the event, this is true. Yet it is as false as it is futile 
to state that those who use such means do not propose 
happiness as their aim or that they would use such means 
if to their own unenlightened consciousness no sense of 
happiness resulted therefrom. “War is hell,” said a 
great general, truthfully and tersely. Yet to the con- 
sciousness of the old Norsemen war was such supreme 
happiness that they held it to be the chief joy of eter- 
nity, their heaven a Valhalla of daily strife. “ 

What has made war to be hell to our consciousness 
save a better understanding of that true nature of man 
which is ‘‘hid with Christ in God’’? We find the Norse- 
man’s conception of heaven as impossible as it is re- 
volting; but in what terms do we think of that state of 
eternal happiness which man has felt must constitute 
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heaven? In a word, what do we hold to be essential 
to our happiness? For it is that which must inevitably 
characterize our concept of heaven. 

Whatever we select, since it is to be our eternal joy, 
must necessarily be eternally desirable, and subject 
neither to change nor decay. Of what earthly thing 
can we predicate this, or what earthly experience will 
suffice for it? Is there any object, relation, or experience 
capable of manifestation to mortal sense which will bear 
this test? 

If, indeed, man exists materially on earth and, sub- 
sequently, spiritually in heaven, one would at least 
expect to find man happy now under material condi- 
tions as an earnest of what awaited him under spiritual 
conditions. But the history of the race shows con- 
clusively that happiness cannot be predicated from 
material conditions. All thinkers have proclaimed the 
insecurity of earthly happiness, and, if they have pointed 
at all to secure and permanent happiness, have pointed 
away from all material concepts. Mortal existence is 
to-day what it always has been,—a flat failure, if one 
looks for secure and permanent happiness therein. 

Must not the question arise for every thinker: Why 
vas man endowed with a material existence that con- 
fessedly fails to afford him lasting happiness if he is, 
potentially, at least, capable of a spiritual existence 
in which happiness is secure and enduring? Why in- 
flict man with mortal existence at all? : 

Meanwhile, however, men seek their happiness in 
material things, all of which they confess must perish 
in the using, vaguely expectant of a sudden endowment 
with a capacity fo find abiding happiness in spiritual 
things in a sphere, which, since they conceive its only 
entrance to be through death, they exert themselves to 
keep out of as long as possible. 

The legitimate conclusion from this view of man’s 
existence is that man has two states of being incompati- 
ble with each other, subject to different laws, the first 
state a confessed failure, so far as any durable happiness 
is concerned, incapable of affording anything that can 
really satisfy man’s desire for happiness, while the second 
state is an absolute success, being in its very nature and 
essence eternal happiness for man. 

Now, if both the material and the spiritual states of 
consciousness are real, they must both have God for 
their creator, since he, being the only creator, created 
all that exists. Therefore he must have created a 
state for man which is manifestly a failure, in that it 
does not and cannot answer the desire for happiness 
which God has implanted in man, thus working against 
his own purpose, while at the same time he has provided 
for man another state of being, in which his purpose is 
perfectly fulfilled. 

Moreover, since it is a self-evident impossibility 
for man to exist simultaneously in two different states 
of consciousness, therefore, if man does exist now in a 
material state of consciousness, he cannot even con- 
ceive, much less realize, any other state of consciousness. 
Therefore if the material state of consciousness is as real 
as is the spiritual, man, while conditioned by it, can make 
no effort toward the attainment of any knowledge of 
a spiritual state, since logically he is incapable of forming 
any concept thereof. 

Yet it is a matter of record and of experience that 
men have held and do hold some concept of a spiritual 
existence; that they have striven earnestly for some 
realization thereof, here and now, and that this striving 
has characterized in all ages those who have been counted 
the highest types of manhood, and that the realization of 
a spiritual state has conferred durable happiness to the 
extent to which it has been attained. 
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Admitting, then, that man does attain’ by honest en- 
deavor, here on earth, to some conception of a spiritual 
existence, and that through endeavor alone he does 
attain, why should he look to death to usher him into the 
full realization of eternal happiness? Surely death is 
not the last supreme effort of sainthood. Such logic 
would make suicide the supreme virtue. No. Every 
normal human being recognizes death to be what the 
Scriptures declare it,—an enemy, to be fought by every 
available means,—pace all pietistic cant as to the beauti- 
ful angel of death. It is inconceivable that submission 
to what a man holds himself powerless to prevent, to 
what is normally regarded as a curse,.can be a passport 
to everlasting felicity. 

Briefly, then, we find happiness to be normal for man, 
and the desire for it to be a law of his being and God- 
bestowed; we find mortal existence to be a failure 
so far as any permanent happiness is concerned, and to 
ultimate in defeat and death; we find that spiritual 
existence, though held merely as a future possibility, 
has given men courage and constancy, through ceaseless 
endeavor, to strive to make real, to some extent at 
least, a spiritual existence here and now, in flat defiance 
of material concepts and in the face of all logic based 
upon them. Confessedly, it is the only possible existence 
that can, even conceivably, give man what he rightly 
feels to be inalienably and eternally his own. 

Why, then, should we attempt to saddle Deity with 
the creation of a state of existence for man which is 
a proven failure, when at the same time we ascribe to 
God the creation, for man, of a state of existence which 
is a perfect success? Why not frankly admit that 
material existence is not a real state of existence at 
all, but false and unreal; that there is, and can be, but 
one state of existence,—spiritual, since God is spirit; 
good, since God is good; perfect, since God is perfect; 
eternal, with the eternity of God? 

Surely ‘‘ in the bright lexicon of’ God ‘‘there’s no 
such word as fail.’’ What he created perfect abides 
perfect. He created naught imperfect and he is the 
sole creator. Surely, God created nothing unlike him- 
self. Let us turn to the Eternal Goodness which alone 
is, I AM, to all generations, and, thus turning, humbly, 
joyfully, reverently, see all evil, like the dreams of the 
night, disappear in the clear shining of omnipotent Love. 

SALEM, Mass. fa 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Forest Reserves. 


The National Forestry Association, which held its 
annual meeting in the city of Washington last week, 
had before it some specific subjects of national interest 
besides the duty which is always before it of obtaining 
and circulating information regarding the destruction 
of our forests and the possible methods of their renewal. 

It was nearly thirty years ago that I met in the State 
of Maryland the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. George 
Bailey Loring, on his return from a visit in Ohio. He 
said very seriously that he had been in attendance on 
the most important meeting held in America for many 
years. It was a meeting of a large number of repre- 
sentative men, for the purpose of forming this National 
Forestry Association. The experience of a generation 
has shown that he was quite right in his estimate of the 
importance of the work such a society has in hand. 
Indeed, thatZexperience has led to the organization of 
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State societies in most of the States which have taken 
up the forestry matters, and in some cases, notably, in 
Pennsylvania, have achieved very important results. 

Last year the association surprised itself by the suc- 
cess of a great national congress, called at its invita- 
tion, and directed largely by its officers in the city of 
Washington. Large interests were represented there, 
which had not enough been considered, but of which 
the representatives were in earnest as to the necessity 
which the near future would show of a much larger 
supply of timber for immediate use than our own for- 
ests as now managed could furnish. This national 
congress of 1905 has greatly stimulated the work of the 
national association. The numbers of its member- 
ship have largely increased, and its officers have been 
able to stimulate and encourage the work of local com- 
munities. 

Most important of its successes has been the transfer 
of what was known as the Bureau of Forestry to a new 
department, called the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Forest Service has to do with 
the practical uses of forests and, first of all, with the 
commercial management of forest tracts, wood-lots, 
and forest plantations. 

To this Bureau of Forestry has been transferred the 
care of the national reserves. Between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific Ocean the nation has many of these 
preserves. In general, they have been set aside as 
national property from the great body of public lands, 
which were either offered for sale to settle or were ceded 
or conceded to Indians. In the first half of the last 
century the nation had similar reserves in Florida. 
These were held for the use of the live oak-trees which 
grew upon them, and of other timber which could be 
used in the naval service for the construction of ships. 
But, as time has passed and ships have been built of 
iron, these forests have been sold just as other public 
lands have been sold. And at the present time the na- 
tion has no forest reserve east of the Mississippi River. 

It is but fair to notice this, that one may say that the 
immense reserves on the western half of the continent, 
counting altogether millions of acres, have been to the 
nation a costly property, although they were never 
paid for physically in bags of gold or silver. They have 
cost their millions expended in wars, in treaties, in the 
regular annuities to Indians, and in the surveys which 
have shown us what they are. This ought to be said 
in advance when we urge, as the national association 
is now urging, the establishment of two reserves in what 
we call the older part of the country,—reserved indeed 
in a region which belonged to the original thirteen 
States. 

These are THE NEw HAmpsHIRE RESERVE and THE 
APPALACHIAN RESERVE. 

The necessity of these two reserves showed itself 
in different ways and indeed at different times. But 
in both cases there is the same argument for creating 
them. First, in each case the reserve is required for 
the preservation of woodland of very large extent, which 
feeds the water courses of several different States: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, all are largely indebted for their water power 
on the rainfall of the White Mountains. It is the people 
of the next generations who will need water power 
as well as those who will need lumber who will bless us 
or curse us according as we do or dg not preserve for 
them the forests in New Hampshire, which now arrest 
for us the waters which fall from the skies, which check 
the freshets of the spring, and which fill the reservoirs 
of the summer. Indeed, it is to be observed also that, 
as soon as the ground is stripped from forests, the soil 
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itself is washed away, so that even two hundred years 
hence your grandchildren’s great-grandchildren must 
not look forward to pine-trees when you have wantonly 
sacrificed them. 

Now there is exactly the same condition in those 
regions of the Southern Appalachian Mountains, which 
feed the waters of the rivers of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and the Virginias. No 
forests, no permanent rivers! No forests to-day, and 
none in the next century and the next! 

Here is one of the national necessities which cannot 
be left to Adam Smith’s celebrated rules, which, in the 
language of the ungodly, says conveniently that ‘‘the 
devil may take the hindmost.” ‘The individual who 
deals with property in forests cannot legislate for that 
property. He cannot keep off intruders, he cannot pre- 
vent fires. He may die next Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day there will be nobody to maintain the system on 
which he has begun. The only proprietor who can 
maintain forests to advantage is the State, and the 
State can. The State, as the name implies, is that 
which is established. What it determines may con- 
tinue, if you please, century after century. The State 
can make laws, the State can enforce them, the State 
can ‘‘establish” a police, the State can establish a 
system. Because all this is true, the State can make 
a profitable investment by assuming the charge ol 
forests. The kingdom of Bavaria, the kingdom of 
Prussia, the empire of Austria, find in their forests a 
steady and increasing source of annual revenue. 

It is true that no one township can do this, nor any 
one of the States which I have named above. But the 
nation can. And here is the reason why the President, 
in his Raleigh speech and in the annual message, rec- 
ommended the inauguration of a policy which will give 
us forest reserves owned by the nation, when for na- 
tional purposes they are needed. Separate States then 
will establish their own reserves for their own purposes. 
Pennsylvania has done this. Massachusetts might well 
invest some of her sinking funds in forest reserves. 
Bills for the New Hampshire Reserve and the Appa- 
lachian Reserve have already been introduced in the 
Congress. And in the debates last week of the asso- 
ciation, the policy of such reserves was urged most 
earnestly. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


The lives that make the world so sweet 
Are shy, and hide like humble flowers, 
Nor dream ’tis their fragrance fills the bower, 


And cheers and comforts us hour by hour. 
—Anonymous. 


Pd 
Natural prayer must precede spiritual. Begin by 
seeing God in nature, in providence, in life. Begin by 


saying: ‘God help me!’ ‘I thank thee, O Father!” 
“God forgive me!’ Soa habit of prayer is formed, grow- 
ing purer, loftier, more constant, more prevailing, more 


spiritual— J. F. Clarke. 
as 


Wise men with cultivated mind, understanding, imagina- 
tion, reason well developed, discovering and disclosing 
truth and beauty to mankind, are a fair spectacle. But 
I love the moral side of Deity yet more, love God as 
Justice. His justice, our morality {working‘with that, 
shall one day create a unity amongst ‘all men_more fair 
than the face of Nature,—Theodore Parker. 


$00 
A Moral Credo.* 


BY WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


A ereed has come popularly to mean a set 
of beliefs binding on others. A credo is a 
personal confession. I take the liberty of 
making one this morning. 

This is a scientific age, and, undoubtedly, 
the first effect of scientific ways of thinking is 
to make the world seem gray and cold. It 
loses the vivacity, the color and charm that 
it had when spirits and gods and angels, 
and perhaps, demons, mingled in it,—in- 
terfering and directing. And yet the new 
conception has one decided advantage. It 
makes the world intelligible. From such 
and such conditions or causes we know such 
and such results come. For example, when 
an epidemic of disease arises, we search out 
the circumstances and conditions, and by 
changing them we banish it, perhaps prevent 
it from ever recurring. There is a kind of 
sober cheer in getting to firm ground of this 
sort. Indeed, I think the time has come for 
ceasing to lament the fading of the faith in 
which our fathers were nurtured. A world 
of order and law is really a better world to 
live in than the old world, even if not so 
picturesque. It is one in which we can more 
truly feel at home. 

This scientific conception, that there is an 
intelligible law of things, is the first article of 
my “credo.” This conception gives us a 
basis of ethics. The world being an orderly 
system of conditions and results, there must 
be an orderly system of conditions and re- 
sults in human life. The life and happiness 
of men and communities do not come at 
random any more than anything else: there 
are certain ways of reaching them,—discov- 
erable ways, natural ways, fixed ways. We 
cannot change them: we cannot substitute 
other ways for them: they are as much in- 
dependent of our will as any laws of nature 
are. Mere bodily health has fixed condi- 
tions, and these can be studied as objectively 
as the laws of the successful working of a 
machine. ‘The life of man asa whole, the 
life of society, of which any individual life 
is a fragment, are also subject to law. ‘There 
are certain things we must do individually, 
certain things communities must do collec- 
tively, if the race is to live and prosper. 
These things are the objective basis of duty. 
Duty is the human part of that intelligible 
law of things which I have said marks the 
universe as a whole. Whatever helps man, 
whatever elevates him, whatever lifts him to 
a fuller, larger life, that is right. Whatever 
retards, cramps, fetters, or undoes him, that 
is wrong. 

Here is the basis of the distinction below 
real right and the mere customs, conventions, 
and laws of society. Real right is harmony 
with the natural order,—it is what really 
serves man,—while the customs and laws of 
society sometimes reflect. simply the interests 
of one set of men who seek to enforce their 
will on others. The sentiment for real right 
is what we call conscience, or the social sense, — 
the instinct for what is good for the whole. 


*From an address before the convention of Ethical 
Societies at the twentieth anniyersary of the Society for 
Ethical Culture ofjPhiladelphia,;May 14, 1905. 
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The sentiment, or instinct, is not everything: 
knowledge must come to its assistance, ma- 
terial power must come *o its assistance. 
It must put itself into effect in all manner of 
social usages and positive laws and institu- 
tions; it must interpenetrate and mould and 
remould all our life, physical, economic, po- 
litical; and yet the sentiment is the basis, 
it is the living spring, ever urging man to 
turn knowledge and power to righteous ac- 
count. And so I add to my “credo” a sec- 
ond article, that morality or right is the in- 
telligible law of human things, not the only, 
but the primal law. By so much as the 
sentiment of the whole lives in us, by so 
much fellow-feeling as there is among us,—so 
much truth, loyalty, solidarity, justice,—by 
so much is society in the way of life, in the 
way of advancing strength. And by so 
much as men are selfish, each going his own 
way, without succor for the weak, without 
fidelity, love, and justice, by so much is so- 
ciety in the way of disintegration, of decay 
and death. A society may have a favorable 
material environment, and this will not save 
it. It may have armies and navies and they 
will not save it; it may possess men of genius, 
of light and leading, and they will not save it; 
it may even for a time have a veneer of good 
customs and institutions, and they will not 
save it, because it has not obeyed the essential 
conditions of life, because, to use familiar 
language, its members are like “lost sheep, 
following the devices and desires of their own 
hearts,” instead of heeding nature’s law. 
But not only is righteousness the law of life: 
men have the power to obey the law, and 
this is my third article of faith. We must 
distinguish between power and will. A man 
hugs his comfortable bed of a morning, it 
seems as if he can’t get up. But he can get 
up as easily as not, if he has a mind to: the 
trouble is with his ‘“‘mind to,’’ not with his 
ability or power. It is so with many a 
moral task. If you will to, you can speak 
the truth even when it costs something. If 
you will to, you can give your money to a 
poor man or to a righteous cause, as easily 
as keep it for cigars, theatres, new books, 
or reinvestment. Sometimes ‘there is, un- 
doubtedly, lack of power. Paul’s exclama- 
tion often comes home to us: “The good that 
I would I do not, but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.” And yet there is always 
some power, and with good will it may grow 
to more and more. I do not say we are 
omnipotent: on the other hand, I dare not 
set any limits to the power we may attain, if 
we diligently cultivate what we have. This 
is only saying that we must make a business, 
a religion, of our moral culture. Still further, 
there is no question that at some time we 
have more power and more sense of power 
than at others. It is the mystery of moods. 
We all know how at times we are ready for 
anything, to do anything, and at other times 
are low in our minds, spiritless and dead. 
Doubtless, these moods are subject to 
subtle laws that we shall some day discover, 
just as we are already discovering the laws 
that regulate the winds. We cannot com- 
mand the elevated mood; but may we not 
woo it? May we not at least make ourselves 
receptive? As we open our lungs to take a 
deeper breath, so may we not open our souls 
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and invite the airs of heaven to enter in? 
And so, in one way and another,—by action 
and by being acted upon,—I believe man 
can rise into the way of life, I believe that 
nature gives the race no duties, however high 
and ideal, that, given time enough, it cannot 
rise to fulfil. 

And now let me add that I believe in the 
peace and blessedness that come to men and 
communities when they do put themselves 
into the way of life. It is true that we have 
little experience of this peace and blessed- 
ness, it is true that the world has little ex- 
perience of it; but thisneed not blind us to the 
fact that the essential tendency of such obedi- 
ence as I have in mind is to give us an un- 
speakable sense of rest and joy. Have you 
ever passed a day in which you had only 
thoughts of love and gentleness toward those 
around. you? How serenely the hours went, 
how even and happy was your work, what 
quiet joy was in your heart as the day came to 
its close! Perhaps you don’t often have such 
days; but, if you have only one in a hundred, 
you know the connection of cause and effect, 
you know the law and the tendency. Well, 
this is but an instance. To whatever extent 
you do the right thing, you have a sense of 
rest and quietness, It may be in the midst 
of some public excitement, no matter. If 
you have spoken a true word, if you have 
stood loyally to your conscience, a certain 
peace comes over you. It is equally true 
of the life of a community: the tendency of 
laws that conform to natural right is to give 
ease and quiet. Everybody so far feels at 
rest, even the grasping and the bad feel in time 
that the general good is better than their good ; 
for they, too, have a social nature, and only in 
this way isit satisfied. No. Itis a poor, igno- 
rant idea, though so common among people 
to-day, who are trying to live without religion, 
that laws andrules area restriction on happi- 
ness and liberty. Obedience to natural law 
is liberty, and we only get a sense of freedom 
and of power when we have rendered it. 

The fifth article of my “credo” is sug- 
gested by a reflection of Marcus Aurelius. 
“This hasteth to be,” he says, ‘“‘that other to 
have been, of that which now cometh to be, 
even now somewhat hath been extinguished. 
And wilt thou make thy treasure of any one 
of these things? It were as if one set his love 
upon the swallow, as it passeth out of sight 
through the air!’ How can we escape this 
sense of futility? What is there that will 
stay with us while life lasts? What is there 
that may become a part of us, that cannot 
be taken from us through all the vicissitudes, 
the disappointments, and even the calamities 
of our passing days? I know of but one thing: 
it is the good will, the heart that cleaves to 
the right. After all, it is for a man to bea 
man, that is all. It is for me to own the law 
of my being, that being which is unintel- 
ligible apart from humanity, that law which 
is the law of humanity, to find it out and never 
wander from it. Circumstances may hinder 
me from doing all I would do; but the motive, 
the principle, may be eternal in the heart. 
Things without us we may not be able to 
control, Things even in human life we may 
not be able to control. We cannot control 
death. What wecan control is our own hearts: 
what we, can do is to bringZour hearts into 
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line and loving allegiance with the laws on 
which human welfare depends. What the 
real man wants to do is to act his part 
as a man. A tornado may sweep him off 
the face of the earth, that is no matter. An 
earthquake may swallow him up, no matter. 
It is for him to do his part, and for the forces 
of nature to do theirs, at least till human wit 
knows how to control them. To find out 
the true human path and then to walk right 
on in it, that is rest and blessedness, and it is 
the meaning of human life. Our days are an 
education, and the race is only gradually 
learning; but this is the final lesson. We 
know not the goal of things, the consumma- 
tion, the glory to which the universe tends; 
but this is the way to it, the deep, eternal way. 

Let me sum.up my “credo.” 

I believe that in the world there is an in- 
telligible law of things. 

I believe that morality is the intelligible 
law of human life; that is, the central law. 

I believe that men can more and more obey 
this law. 

I believe in the rest that this obedience 
gives, the rest, the quiet joy, the blessedness. 

I believe in our days on earth as an educa- 
tion, and that they have at last their meaning 
when the lesson of obedience has been 


learned. 


Early Reminiscences of Dr. Stebbins. 


From 1855 to 1861 the political skies were 
ablaze, and every man had to choose between 
freedom and slavery; for the time had ar- 
rived when there was no neutral ground. 
The command had gone forth anew to choose 
God or Mammon, and it was expected that 
every one would speak out. The leading 
men, and especially the clergy, had com- 
mitted themselves; but Dr. Stebbins had 
not spoken. The old “stone church’ walls 
had not rung out the jubilee, the tongue 
of the old bell in the belfry seemed as para- 
lyzed as was the tongue in the pulpit, and 
we “black Abolitionists’’ feared that the pro- 
slavery element in the church, as it was 
strong there, had intimidated the great Steb- 
bins. 

I could not believe it; for he had talked 
with me too often, while cutting his hair, for 
me to believe it possible. One day it was 
announced in the papers that on Thursday 
evening Rev. Mr. Stebbins would define his 
position on the slavery question. Well, 
don’t you forget that all of us “long heels,” 
as we were called who spoke in favor of 
emancipation, were there. Some were ex- 
pecting, some hoping, some fearing, some 
doubting, all praying that the great preacher 
would speak out boldly for freedom and de- 
clare the whole truth, despite position, sal- 
ary, or friendship. But to our chagrin and 
great disappointment not a word had been 
spoken or a hint given upon the subject of 
chattel slavery. In the pew with me were 
Newell A. Foster, M. F. Whittier (brother of 
John G., the poet), M. A. Blanchard, and 
Master Furbush. I whispered to Mr. Fos- 
ter, “Do you believe that Mr. Stebbins is 
afraid to speak out, as announced?” 

“T don’t believe he is,” he said. ‘Let us 
wait and see.” We were all ready to hiss 
him if he did not declare himself. 
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In a few moments he straightened up to 
his whole height, and he was a tall man, and 
he never looked so tall to me as then, and 
said in a loud, firm voice: “I saw it an- 
nounced a few days ago in the papers that 
I was to give to-night my opinion upon the 
slavery question. I take this opportunity 
to do so. I will not detain you long, for it 
is getting late. It is where the human 
begins that slavery ends, and I shall leave 
it to you to decide if our beloved brothers 
are human.” We could not contain our- 
selves any longer: we just shouted. We 
Free-soilers were satisfied, and found nothing 
to offend and everything to approve in the 
definition he gave. 

On one occasion he contrasted the Golden 
Rule, to love your neighbor as yourself, with 
the low ambition and struggle for gold he 
witnessed on every hand. In a few days he 
met one of the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial members of the church. He said, ‘Mr. 
Stebbins, I did not like your sermon last 
Sunday a bit, and I don’t propose tocontrib- 
ute a great while toward the support of 
such preaching.” 

“Well,” was the answer, ‘Mr. Blank, I 
am pleased with your frankness. It is some- 
what strange how men differ upon those sub- 
jects. There was one man who heard the 
sermon who was much pleased with it.’ 

“Who could it be, pray?” 

“Horatio Stebbins,’ was the stern reply. 
And the two parted in silence, but not in 
tears. 

On another occasion one of his parishioners 
met him and said, ‘‘Mr. Stebbins, you know 
I am a dry-goods merchant.” 

“Yes, I am aware of it.” 

“Do you know that a man cannot suc- 
ceed in that business without lying? He 
has to lie forty times a day, and more, too.” 

“Then you are going to quit the business, 
of course,’ said the doctor. The man was 
speechless for a minute. Finally he rallied 
and said: “I don’t do much of it myself. 
My clerks do the most of it.’”’ I will add that 
this being honest by proxy won’t be accepted 
in that great and notable day of the Lord.— 
John M. Todd, in Portland Press. 


A Prize Essay. 


For the best essay on “Moral Training in 
Public Schools” a prize of five hundred dol- 
lars is offered, and for the second best three 
hundred dollars. The conditions are three 
in number: (1) length of essay to be not 
less than 6,000 nor more than 12,000 words; 
(2) each essay must be submitted type- 
written; (3) all essays must be in the hands 
of the committee not later than June 1, 1906, 

These prizes are offered by a citizen of 
California, who desires his name withheld. 
He has appointed Rev. Charles R. Brown 
of Oakland, Cal., President David Starr 
Jordan of Stanford University, and Prof. 
F. B. Dresslar of the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, “‘trustees of the fund and sole 
judges of the merits of the essays sub- 
mitted.” 

The two prize essays shall become the 
property of the trustees, to be by them ‘‘pub- 
lished and circulated as widely as possible” 
from the fund at their disposal ‘‘within the 
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limits of the United States.” ‘The prizes will 
be paid immediately upon the award of the 
comunittee. 

Any essay not awarded a prize will be re- 
turned to the writer upon request, accom- 
panied by postage. 


Literature, 


Schmidt’s “Prophet of Nazareth.”* 


Prof. Schmidt’s purpose is to disentangle 
the life and teaching of Jesus from the 
mythical and legendary material that has 
gathered around his person, and thus to 
bring out. his true greatness as religious 
and ethical teacher. The discussion is 
characterized by wide reading, critical in- 
sight, and constructive power in high degree, 
and is an important addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject. After a survey of the 
Old Testament religious material and a de- 
scription of Jewish Messianic conceptions 
down to the middle of the second century 
of our era, he begins his discussion proper 
by an examination of the expressions “Son 
of man,” “Son of God,’ and “ Logos” in the 
Gospels, then analyzes the material for the 
life of Jesus, and concludes with a sketch 
of his life, teaching, and historic influence. 
The “Son of man’ he holds is never used 
by Jesus himself as a Messianic title. In 
some cases it is simply the Aramaic term for 
“man” (like the Hebrew ‘Son of man” in 
Ezekiel); for example, in Mark ii. 27 f., where 
the natural conclusion for the statement 
“the Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath,” is that man is lord of 
the Sabbath; and so Mark ii. 10: Man 
has authority to forgive sins. (But this 
explanation is hardly appropriate in Matt. 
viii. 19 ff.: “Man has nowhere to lay his 
head.’’) Elsewhere it seems to be a trans- 
formation of an original “I” as in Luke xii. 
8, compared with Matt. x. 32; or it isa 
late scribal insertion when Christian cir- 
cles, under the influence of Dan. vii., had 
given it a Messianic significance. There is 
probability in this view, which is that of 
a nutnber of recent critics. The final de- 
cision involves a discussion of the larger 
question whether Jesus ever claimed to be 
the Messiah, as to which much may be said 
on both sides. Schmidt’s conclusion that 
Jesus does not employ the expression “Son 
of God” in the sense of “deity’’ is in accord- 
ance with the testimony. Peacemakers are 
called ‘‘sons of God,” Matt. v. 9; and in 
John x. 35, it is expressly said that the title 
was applicable to him as it was to every 
servant of God. The Fourth Gospel, the 
first document, as far as the evidence goes, 
to identify Jesus with the Logos, is dated by 
Schmidt 135-140, on the ground that it 
seems to have been unknown to Marcion 
and other early writers. It is hardly possible 
to do more than come within a generation of 
the date. For the life of Jesus no informa- 
tion of value is to be got from Roman and 
Jewish writings, from the various apologies 
and apocalypses and Acts of Apostles of 


* THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH. ‘ 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in Cor- 
nell University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Large 16mo. pp. xii, 429, $2.50. 
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theZearly Church, from the epistles of Barn- 
abas, Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, or 
from the New Testament epistles. Schmidt 
regards Philippians, Romans, Galatians, and 
1 and 2 Corinthians as genuine letters of 
Paul (but as containing later insertions); 
and he defends them with well-considered 
arguments against the objections of Van 
Manen and his school. The other epistles 
ascribed to Paul and the Catholic epistles 
he refers to a much later time. From all 
the New Testament material, outside of the 
Gospels, we get only the opinions of later 
generations concerning Jesus, or at most the 
conviction that he was an historical character 
and a great prophet. Why, it may be asked, 
if Paul be the author of the five epistles, 
does he not say more of the prophet whom 
he regarded as the Son of God, exalted above 
all the creatures of God to be the Saviour 
of the world? This question is not an- 
swered by Schmidt, and presents, in fact, 
a serious difficulty. However, other sources 
of information failing, we are brought to 
the Gospels as the only authorities for the 
life of Jesus. 

The crucial point in the discussion is the 
determination of the original form of the 
Gospel narratives and the amount of his- 
torical truth they contain. In both these 
questions Schmidt’s analysis is keen and 
enlightening, and his reasons for assigning 
the Gospels, in their present form, to the 
first half of the second century are strongly 
put. In the more delicate task of dis- 
tinguishing between trustworthy tradition 
and idealizing conception a critic is, perforce, 
guided largely by his conception of the 
character of Jesus. Schmidt, relying on 
certain sayings apparently genuine and on 
the total impression conyeyed by the Synop- 
tic picture, regards him as a vigorous and 
well-balanced thinker, and throws out 
features not in harmony with this character. 
But he also employs textual and historical 
criticism in an effective manner, and ac- 
counts, from the cultural conditions of the 
time, for the growth of ideas concerning 
Jesus not warranted by his words and not 
found in the earliest reports, Particularly 
he makes good use of Aramaic, laying stress 
on the necessity of translating the reported 
words of Jesus back into the language he 
spoke. After this preliminary critical analy- 
sis he gives a sketch of the life of Jesus, 
bringing out in a clear narrative his essen- 
tial thought, the circumstances that deter- 
mined the course of his outward life, the 
problems that confronted him, and his 
manner of meeting them. This picture is 
attractive and helpful. It would be well, 
however, to put more emphasis on the Greek 
atmosphere in Palestine. The chapters on 
the teaching and influence of Jesus are 
thoughtful and impressive, and the whole 


book will repay careful study. eae Be 
VIKINGS OF THE PaciFic. The Advent- 


ures of the Explorers who came from the 
West, Eastward. By A. C. Laut. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.— 
This is a book which excites the active in- 
terest of the reader. The times were so un- 
like our own and the circumstances so strange, 
the men so adventurous and their fortunes 
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so tragical, that the imagination follows 
them with eagerness in their eventful career. 
A new world was opened in the Northern 
Pacific, and Bering, Vancouver, Gray, Drake, 
Ledyard, and other explorers, adventurers, 
soldiers of fortune, and sometimes pirates, 
were beating about in tempestuous waters, 
discovering strange lands and finding death 
in many untried ways. Some perished mis- 
erably, some died with honor, some won 
great fame, and a few made fortunes out of 
gold, furs, and traffic. One of the most piti- 
ful aspects of all these adventures is the 
moral degradation wrought in savage lands 
by men who went out under the Christian 
name. At first even savage tribes were un- 
suspecting and friendly; but, after murder, 
outrage, and lawless vices had made their 
deep impression upon the native mind, say- 
ages sunk to a deeper degradation because 
of their contact with white men. That 
process still goes on in all parts of the world, 
although checked somewhat by the advanc- 
ing ideals of civilization. Not even the 
horrors of the Congo State exceed or equal 
those which attended the exploration of the 
Northern Pacific Ocean in the days of great 
explorers. Not all were thus blameworthy. 


Tue Lone Day. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.20 net——This is said 
to be—and there is no reason to doubt the 
statement—the true story of a New York 
working-girl as told by herself. It bears 
inner evidence of its sincerity, and it has 
the value that comes from a study, made 
at first with no thought of its being a study, 
of real people and actual conditions. Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, preaching about the book 
to his people in New York, urged that, if 
every member of his parish would read this 
record, the parish would accomplish more 
in a year for the civic and social righteous- 
ness of the city than it would otherwise 
in five years. Yet the book is not sensa- 
tional, it is constructive. Suggestions are 
made that may well be considered fairly. 
The writer considers the most urgent need 
to be a well-regulated system of boarding 
and lodging houses, where girls can live 
with decency on the small wages they re- 
ceive, meaning by this not “‘working-girls’ 
homes,” but houses conducted with no 
semblance to charity, so built and conducted 
as to pay a fair rate of interest on the money 
invested and with no regulations not in 
force in such hotels as the Waldorf-Astoria. 
A clean room and three well-cooked meals 
a day can be furnished at a possible price. 
The book, considered merely as a story, 
independently from its suggestions and 
studies, is well worth reading for the pure 
human interest of its central figure. 


BaLtTasaR Htpmarer. Heroes of the 
Reformation. By Henry C. Vedder. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.— 
This biography is to rescue a great Ana- 
baptist leader from undeserved oblivion 
Prof. Vedder makes it clear that these Ana- 
baptists, of whom Hiibmaier was a leader, 
were not, as has generally been supposed, 
an offshoot from the Reformation so much 
as its very root, since theirs was the work 
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of evangelical preachers who for centuries 
had beén gradually leavening central Europe 
with the truths of the gospel and preparing 
the way for Luther, Erasmus, and Melanch- 
thon. Many of their fundamental conten- 
tions are the commonplaces of Christian 
thought to-day; and their ideal of the total 
separation between the spiritual and the 
temporal is inwrought, as Prof. Vedder truly 
Says, into the very texture of American in- 
stitutions. Baltasar Hiibmaier escaped the 
fate of other Anabaptist leaders in that his 
Writings have been preserved, even though 
he suffered the final pangs of martyrdom, 
burned to death fer his faith in 1528. Only 
two biographies of Hiibmaier have hitherto 
appeared, the one written in Bohemian and 
the other in German. It is likely that at 
no distant day a volume of his works may 
be published, containing everything of im- 
portance that he wrote, and establishing his 
place among the leaders of evangelical 
thought who were done to death for their 
faith. 


THe Farry GODMOTHER-IN-LAW. By 
Oliver Herford. Scribner’s Sons. $1 net.— 
Mr. Herford’s jests keep their mirth and his 
thymes their spontaneity. That is not 
always the case with the jests and rhymes 
of those from whom we naturally expect 
fun-making, and surely no profession is so 
exacting as that of the professional humor- 
ist. That is why Mr. Herford is successful 
at it. He has kept free from conventions 
and professions, putting his delicious little 
satires or his whimsical romances into a 
form that seems always apropos of something 
that has gone before, never as a deliberate 
manufacture of wit ordered @ la carte. We 
quote the shortest bit that we can find in the 
book, the ‘‘ Envoi” -—— 

“QO Winter, must you leave so soon ?” 

Said Spring as Winter turned to go. 

“If only you could stay till June, 

And help to make my garden grow.” 


So back again that night he goes 
To see the flowers, how they grow! 
Poor things, they looked so cold, he throws 
O’er them a coverlet—of snow. 


Next morning Spring was full of woe 
To find her flowers frozen—dead. 

“The fool! I never thought he’d go 
And take me at my word,” she said. 


’CICERO IN Marve. By Martha Baker 
Dunn. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25 net-—We have not so many literary 
essays in these days that we can afford to 
slight them when they appear, especially 
when they fit so well into many moods and 
many needs as these. It is a comfort to 
take up a book that does not, on the one 
hand, explain some imperative duty you 
owe to society and your fellow-men, nor, on 
the other, ask you to perplex your brain in 
following the windings of an extremely com- 
plicated plot, trying to guess the 

involved mystery. It is a delight to learn 
that Cicero is not yet forgotten, that Brown- 
ing is still a tonic, and that book-dusting 
time can call up memories worth keeping. 
Even such an unpromising subject as “Con- 
cerning Temperance and the Judgment to 
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Come” turns out to be anything but dog-|the seal of her own husband; and the ex- 
matic, and ends with the confession that | citement of the escapes which hé engineered 
the writer has no hard and fast rules for|and the bewilderments of his various dis- 
attaining the proper balance between the | guises, especially the thrilling incidents of his 
toboggan slide and the prayer-meeting. | final adventure, make this a good story 
On the whole the book commends itself by | and a clever piece of writing. 


the things the writer doesn’t know almost 
as much as by those which she knows pos- 
itively. She has given us pleasant reading, 
and that is worth much, very much. 


THE CHURCH AND THE Times. Robert 
Francis Coyle, D.D. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Sons.—Dr. Coyle is an hon- 
ored Presbyterian preacher. One of the 
sermons in this book is on ‘“The Right Putting 
of Emphasis,” and the emphasis of all the 
sermons is on righteousness, not of the im- 
puted sort, but the practical exhibition of 
a Christian character. They are very read- 
able sermons just because of their pungent, 
practical, moral insistence. They sound 
none of the deeper depths: they are free, 
bold, ringing, moral appeals, calling men 
away from problems which do not matter 
to the Christian morality, which is of su- 
preme concern, In rousing the Christian 
conscience, Dr. Coyle paints our social 
and industrial conditions in a dark and 
alarming light. His view of American life 
seems to correspond to the headlines of 
metropolitan newspapers of large circula- 
tion. But, then, the virtues of the mass 
of us do not call for large type and red ink, 
To keep the balance let us have a cheering 
sermon on inconspicuous rectitude. 


Louisiana. Series of American Com- 
monwealths. By Albert Phelps. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net.—No 
State has had a more romantic and inter- 
esting history than Louisiana, and no 
period of that history has lacked elements 
of striking and unusual significance. Mr. 
Phelps belongs to a family that has been 
intimately associated with the late com- 
mercial and intellectual development of 
the city of New Orleans. His interest in 
the city and in the State is personal and 
vital, and this history is one that should be 
read and pondered by all who wish to under- 
stand acts and influences which have often 
been blurred and misinterpreted by preju- 
dices, natural enough, but for which the 
time has now passed away. The national 
and political aspects of the negro question 
are outlined from the beginning of slavery 
in Louisiana through the complications of 
civil war, reconstruction, and the State’s 
contemporary policy. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. By Baroness 
Orezy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50——This novel, which proved, in a 
stage version, one of the dramatic successes 
of the last London season, is full of gen- 
uine surprises and unexpected happenings. 
Lady Blakeney is a charming heroine, fit 
companion for her gallant husband, leader 
of a venturesome band of young English- 
men engaged in rescuing, at great risks, 
French nobles from the threatened guillo- 
tine of the French Revolution. The secret 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel was kept even 
from Lady Blakeney herself, though it was 


MEN OF OLD GREECE. By Jennie Hall. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1. 5 eet 


four chapters, which tell in a series of vivid 
sketches the stories of Thermopyle, Salamis, 
Marathon, the building of the walls of Pirzus, 
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mendous power exerted by the railways of 
‘the United States at the present time. 
“Economics of Moses” is by President George 
McA. Miller. “The Initiative a Demo- 
cratic Safeguard against Class Government,” 
by Eltweed Pomeroy, president of the Direct 
Legislation League of America, and ‘Direct 
Legislation in Cartoon,” by Mr. Pomeroy, 
are also features of this issue. ‘““The Heart 
of the Race Problem” is the opening paper 
of a series of short discussions, by Archi- 
bald H. Grimké, on the negro question. 


and the rebuilding of the Acropolis, are| Mr. Grimké is one of the foremost negro 


worthy companion stories to the best of| writers of the time. 


Church’s. Themistocles, Miltiades, Leon- 
idas, Socrates, Phidias, and others become 
teal men, not names in ancient history, and 


The editorial depart- 
ment has been enlarged so as to present a 
comprehensive editorial review of the sig- 
nificant events in the political, social, and 


the book is one that may properly find a| economic world from the democratic view- 


place on the bookshelf of boy or girl. The 
chapters are no less entertaining than in- 
structive and inspiring. 

Miscellaneous. 

Schumann, “the most genial and profound 
Tepresentative of the romantic school of 
music,” as Xaver Scharwenka calls him 
in the introduction to Fifty Piano Compo- 
Sttions, showed his creative power (apart 
from his songs) most plainly in music writ- 
ten for the piano; and in the present col- 
lection a view is given of at least a part of 
the principal piano works of this master. 
Of the work in cycles, the Papillons, and 
the Scherzo, Gigue, Romanze, and Fughette, 
Opus 32, are given entire. Beyond these, 
especially prominent movements and pieces 
have been selected. Herr Scharwenka’s 
introduction has been translated by Fred- 
eric Field Bullard. The Musicians’ Library 
Series, in which this is a single volume, is 
amply fulfilling the purpose announced 
by the Oliver Ditson Company at its in- 
ception, “‘to include all the masterpieces 
of song and piano music, and to gather 
into beautifully made volumes of uniform 
size and binding the best work of the best 
composers edited by living men of author- 
ity.” 


The Magazines. 


The January Arena is full of articles 
interesting to the general reader and val- 
uable to all who care for the various pro- 
gressive movements in politics, economics, 
art, science, and literature. Kenyon West 
contributes a critical paper on Richard 
Mansfield and his art, which is profusely 
illustrated. A paper of special interest to 
lovers of art appears from the pen of Mrs. 
F. Edwin Elwell, entitled “The Principles 
of the Decorative Art Spirit of Japan in 
Comparison with those of Western Coun- 
tries.” Another popular paper is ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’s Romance with Science and the Soil,” 
dealing with the work of reclaiming desert 
land through irrigation. This paper is by 
Frank Vrooman. Another illustrated paper 
is entitled “J. Campbell Cory: Cartoonist,” 
devoted to the life of the popular cartoonist 
of the New York World. Among the lead- 
ing social and economic papers is a contri- 
bution by Prof. Frank Parsons, entitled 
“The Railway Empire,” showing the tre- 


point. 
Books Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Where Coprer was King. By James North Wright. 


ee ke ms in Shake-Speare and Other Studies 
By Isaac Hull Platt. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Philosophy of Religion. By George Trumbull Ladd, 
LL.D. Intwo volumes. $7. 
From John Lane, New York. 
The Creed of Christ. Anonymous. 
From James Pott & Co., New York. a 
The Woman of To-morrow. By Helen M. Winslow. 


I. 
From the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. | 
Friedrich Schiller. A Sketch of his Life andan Apprecia- 
tion of his Poetry. By Paul Carus. Illustrated. 
Published by Harvard University. 
Harvard University Catalogue 1905-06. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit’’ 

The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 
“Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 
The Geneva Council. 
. The Way to God. 
The Federation of Churches—and the Uni- 
tarians. 
What is Christianity ? 
The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 
Missionary Motives. 
. Honesty in Religion. 
. Salvation by Character. 
The Jew in Christendom. 
. Healing Shadows. (By Robert Collyer.) 
. Pilgrims. 
The Christmas Joy. 
What Wouid I Like to Do in the Coming 
Year? 
16. The Growth of Pity. 
Series on “Things Worth Living For.” 
17. I. The Wonder of the World. 
18. Il. The World’s Great Books. 


-_ 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


LANCASTER on r#e NASHUA 


1 ift Book. Sixty full page views of 
iowa - “3 ew on historical notes. Fall leather, gilt 
edges, $3; cloth, $2. Express prepaid. 


Miss M. A. TOLMAN, Publisher, Leominster, Mass. 
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The. Dome. 
The Intruder. 


He is so little to be so loved! 
He came unbooted, ungarbed, ungloved, 
Naked and shameless, 
Beggared and blameless, 
And, forall he could tell us, even nameless. 
Yet every one in the house bows down 
As if the mendicant wore a crown. 


He is so little to be so loud! 
Oh, I own I should be wondrous proud 

If I had a tongue 

All swivelled and swung, 
With a double-back action twin-screw lung, 
Which brought me victual and keep and care, 
Whenever I shook the surrounding air. 


He is so little to be so large! 
Why, a train of cars or a whaleback barge 
Couldn’t carry the freight 
Of the monstrous weight 
Of all his qualities good and great. 
And, though one view is as good as another, 
Don’t take my word for it. Ask his mother. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


The Bridal Chest. 


Shouldering the bundle which contained 
all his worldly goods, including his carving 
tools, Heinrich cast a last look about the 
room that had served both as bedchamber 
and workshop, and stepped briskly down 
the village street. The houses of gray plaster 
flanking either side were seemingly deserted, 
save for an occasional white head bent over 
a piece of knitting or a group of blue-eyed 
children at play; for it was spring-time, and 
the younger folk were up among the hills, 
tending their herds of cattle and making 
butter and cheese. 

With a friendly nod and a farewell word 
from one or another of the old women, 
Heinrich hurried on. The previous evening 
he had said good-by to all but little Hedwig, 
whose business it was to care for the flock 
of geese belonging to Master Andreas Scholtz, 
the one rich man of the community. Al- 
though the sun was barely up, she must have 
started to the meadow with her feathered 
companions; but why had he been unable 
to find her last night? And why were the 
heavy shutters of the house closed and the 
door locked? Well, it could not be helped. 
His future lay before him in the beautiful 
unknown world, and he and the little Hed- 
wig would meet no more. 

Hardly had he left the village when a 
voice called after him, “Whither away so 
fast, Heinrich?” And, turning, he saw Mut- 
ter Brigitte hobbling toward him,—Mutter 
Brigitte, with her crooked back and searching 
black eyes, who was thought to be a witch by 
the bad boys of the place, so sure was she to 
ferret out any unusually mischievous prank. 
But let one of these same little scamps fall 
ill, and no gentler hand could ease an aching 
head or prepare a cooling draught for a 
fevered body. Heinrich, left an orphan when 
a tiny fellow, loved her dearly, and learned 
to go to her for guidance and sympathy. 

“Your blessing, Mutter Brigitte,” he cried. 
“T am off for good, you know. Johann says 
he can teach me no more, that I carve as 
well as he. So I must find another master.” 

“My blessing I give thee, willingly,” said 
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the old woman. ‘But first let me tell thee 
a charm,” for she loved to veil her advice in 
some such manner. ‘Under the big oak 
by the brook are blooming the first white 
violets. Pluck one, and keep it in memory 
of your youth. But first scoop up a little 
water in the hollow of your hand. One 
drop let fall on the flower, as a sign of purity 
in your new life; one drop flick with your 
forefinger toward the blue heaven, as a prom- 
ise to the good God that you will keep his 
Commandments; and one drop flick ahead of 
you, as a sign that you will walk the straight 
and narrow path. Moreover, watch care- 
fully what three things meet you as you set 
out.” 


When she had ended, Heinrich knelt to | 


receive her blessing, and then did as she had 
bidden him. 

As he stooped under the oak to gather the 
violet, the flower, with its delicate pencilling 
looked up at him like the face of Hedwig; 
and, opening his psalm book, he placed it 
between the leaves. Leaping over the 
brook, he ran down the steep path leading to 
the plain, where, like a white ribbon, stretched 
the road among the poplar trees, on and on, 
until, in the dim distance, it stopped at 
Greifenzell. Advancing toward him was 
a little cloud of dust, and. as Heinrich looked 
closer, he saw the mail wagon, which once a 
week brought news from the outer world. 

“That is the first thing I meet,’ he said. 
“Now I must mark what happens.” 

As soon as they were near enough, the 
mail-carrier called out: ‘“Three in two days 
to leaves us. Soon the village will be empty. 
My greetings to the little Hedwig and her 
mother in Greifenzell.” 

And he went on to tell how he had carried 
them there the day before with their house- 
hold goods, both weeping bitterly; for, in 
spite of all her care, the great gray goose, 
the chief of the flock, had disappeared, and 
Andreas Scholtz had sworn a big oath and 
handed over the flock to another maiden. 
Poor as they were, they could no longer pay 
the rent; and Hedwig hoped to go out to 
service in the city, where they were now 
settled in a couple of small rooms. 

“So I shall see her again,” said Heinrich 
to himself, as he moved on. But a move- 
ment in some bushes at the roadside brought 
him once more to a standstill. 

Half limping, half flying, all his plumage 
awry, and with one leg broken, out came the 
great gray goose. 

“Ah, now are you well paid for deserting 
the little Hedwig!’ said Heinrich. ‘Well, 
come here, old fellow. I will set the broken 
bone.” 

Recognizing a friend, the bird, without a 
struggle, allowed his deft fingers to place a 
splint on the leg and to fasten it securely 
with a strip torn from one of the garments 
tied up in the blue kerchief. 

“Sign number two,” said Heinrich. 

Number three was not long in following. 

Working so busily, he had not noticed the 
sound of wheels until they were close upon him. 
Perched on the high seat of a wagon belong- 
ing to Andreas Scholtz was a man returning 
from Greifenzell with provisions for his 
master. 

“Hello, just in time!” said Heinrich. And, 
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tearing a bit of paper frorn a bundle pro- 
truding from the wagon, he wrote these lines: 


‘Sound and well your goose will be; 
But Hedwig’s like ne’er shall you see.” 


“Here, take this with my greetings to An- 
dreas Scholtz,” he said, tying the paper about 
the bird’s neck. 

A feather from the tail of the gray goose 
fluttered to the ground. 

“Many thanks for your payment,” said 
Heinrich, with a sweeping bow. And, stick- 
ing the feather in his cap he swung off at a 
good round pace. 

The sun was now high in the heavens, 
the larks carolled merrily ; but not one of them 


‘could rival Heinrich, who tramped along, 


singing song after song out of the fulness of 
joy welling up in his heart. 

Toward the close of day Greifenzell was 
no longer a mere suggestion of a town. As 
beautiful as the heavenly city, thought 
Heinrich, it stood above the greensward and 
great chestnut-trees. Enclosed by a mas- 
sive wall with red-tiled turrets, slender spires 
arose among the steep roofs, also covered 
with red tiles; and beyond the city, up almost 
as high as the eye could reach, soared the 
mountains, and the highest were covered 
with glistening snow, now flushing rosy red 
in the rays of the setting sun. As if that 
were not enough, a rainbow arched over the 
town, surrounding spires and wall with a 
frame of glory. 

“Perhaps I shall find the pot of gold,” 
thought the lad, as he crossed the bridge 
over the moat and passed through the 
stately gateway. 

But hunger and fatigue now began to 
assert themselves, and the first thing to do 
was to follow the directions given him by the 
mail-carrier. ‘“Take the first turn at your 
right,”’ he had said, ‘‘climb a steep hill, turn to 
your right again, to number 37 Kleingasse, 
and there you will find Hedwig and her 
mother.” 

Queer enough it seemed to the young fel- 
low, born and brought up in a small hamlet, 
to see the houses crowded together, with not 
so much as a spear of grass visible, and the 
narrow streets full of people; but, not stop- 
ping to look about him, he was soon stopping 
at number 37, and, stepping into a dark room, 
found himself retailing his adventures to 
Hedwig’s mother. In the midst of his nar- 
rative the door burst open and Hedwig 
dashed in. Running from one to the other, 
holding now Heinrich’s hands, now those of 
her mother, she breathlessly told them that 
she was engaged to do scrubbing at the big 
house in the market-place, owned by Herr 
von Schwab. 

“The housekeeper asked what a chit of a 
child of fifteen could do, but I begged and 
begged; and, when she sees how I will make 
the brass knocker shine, and how white I 
can make the stone steps look, I know she 
will be satisfied. And oh, Heinrich!’ she 
ran on, “come with me.~ Such carvings you 
never saw as are in some of the shop win- 
dows!” 

At the word ‘‘carving,’”’ hunger and fatigue 
were forgotten. Grasping the hand of the 
girl, he hurried forth and was led to a window 
lighted from within; for it was growing dark. 
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Motionless he stood, as if in a trance, 
until Hedwig, touching his elbow, asked: 
' “Why don’t you speak? Don’t you like 
them ?” 

“Like them, child! It is the work I have 
dreamed of. But listen, Hedwig, as good as 
that and better too I shall do some day; 
but I must work, oh! how I must work! 
And, while I am learning, I shall go on mak- 
ing watch frames and salad spoons and toy 
houses to have money enough to live on. I 
will tell thee, Hedwig, thy mother must let 
me live with her, and I will help with the 
rent. There is no need to go farther: all 
I want is here.’’ 

And so it was settled. Even in his native 
village there had been a peculiar charm in 
Heinrich’s work, and in Greifenzell he soon 
found a ready sale for all he could do. Turn- 
ing from the regulation subjects, he began to 
design what appealed to him; and a demand 
arose for carvings marked with the letter H, 
on which appeared the face of a young girl 
with long braids, or a procession of geese, 
each one as individual. as if taken from life, 
or a bunch of violets among their leaves. 
As time went on, the face of the girl grew 
older; but there was always the same beauty 
of expression. 

Three years passed. Heinrich was now 
twenty-one and Hedwig eighteen. The 
rooms in the Kleingasse, grown too small 
for their needs, must be given up. Hein- 
rich required a large, well-lighted workshop. 
This they found in a house close by the city 
wall. Cluster-roses clambered about the 
trellised windows, and the garden, under 
Hedwig’s care, was full of the gayest of flowers. 
Within and without she was ever busily em- 
ployed, happy to serve those she loved, in- 
stead of going among strangers. 

Meanwhile Heinrich’s designs began to 
attract attention outside of Greifenzell. 
Moreover, Prince Siegfried, spending the 
summer in his castle on the heights, had sent 
for him and entrusted him with the restora- 
tion of the beautiful old choir stalls in the 
chapel. 

Of late, however, Hedwig was barred out 


from the workshop into which she had been |. 


accustomed to enter so freely. Something 
mysterious was going on. No questions, no 
teasing on her part could elicit any informa- 
tion. 

Finally, one morning, when it seemed 
that she could wait no longer, Heinrich threw 
open the casement window looking upon the 
garden where she stood among her poppies, 
white, pink, scarlet, such a mass of them, 
waving in the breeze. 

“Come,” he called, “it is finished.” Bow- 
ing before her as he unlocked the door, he 
pointed to a chest, a bridal chest, with 
elaborate carvings on its four sides. 

Hedwig entered, and, kneeling before the 
chest, read the story of her own life. The 
flowers she most loved formed the garlands, 
and there was her face, first as a little girl, 
and then as she looked now, On the top, 
in the midst of bunches of violets, was a 
smooth panel, presumably for the mono- 
grams of some bridal pair. 

“Heinrich,” she cried, ‘‘who has ordered 
this wonderful chest? You have never 
done anything half so beautiful.” 
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“Tt is for the prettiest girl in all Greifen- 
zell,” Heinrich said, smiling. 

“Then it is for Fraulein von Schwab.” 

“No,” was the reply, “it is for a prettier 
girl than Fraulein yon Schwab.” 

“Then it must be for the Princess Erica!” 
she cried eagerly. 

“No,” answered Heinrich. ‘It is for a 
prettier girl even than the Princess Erica.’ 
And, taking her hand, he led her to the mirror. 

“There she stands,” he said: ‘‘but she can- 
not have the chest unless she takes me also.’’ 

All this happened many years ago. Hein- 
rich and Hedwig and their children and their 
children’s children are sleeping in the church- 
yard; but the chest is still shown to all who 
come to Greifenzell, for Heinrich’s name 
became a famous one throughout all the 
land.— Mary A. Tiffany, in the Churchman. 


The Loving Game. 


It was a pretty game that Aunt Rose and 
little Harry used to play together. 

When Harry would put up his tiny fore- 
finger and say, “I can beat you lovin’!” 
Aunt Rose would say, ‘‘Oh, no, you can’t!” 

Then she would put on her thinking-cap 
and begin, “I love you more than a bushel 
of pennies!” 

Quick as a flash, Harry would say, “‘I love 
you more than two bags of big dollars!” 

Then Aunt Rose would say, “I love you 
longer than seven Sundays!” 

A shake of that tiny forefinger, and 
Harry would answer, ‘‘But I love you longer 
than ten Christmases!’ 

“T love you clear around the block!” Aunt 
Rose would say. 

“And I love you all over the park!’ Harry 
would assert. 

“T love you as high as this house!’ Aunt 
Rose would declare. 

‘And I love you to the top of the church- 
steeple!” Harry would say. 

“T love you as deep as the well!” 

“Pooh! I love you to the bottom of the 
lake!” 

And so they would go on. 

But one day, Harry had a bright thought. 
After he had loved to the bottom of the 
ocean and down into the middle of the earth, 


| and to the top of the mountains and way up 


into the sky, he began to caper about and 
clap his hands. 
“T’ve got you! I’ve got.you!” he shou ted. 
Then, with shining eyes, He said, ‘I loves 
you more than my mamma loves me!” - 
Thereupon Aunt Rose gave it up, there 
was nothing beyond that.—Rosale M. Cody, 
tn Little Folks. 


Hezekiah Butterworth’s First Check. 


At the corner crossroads was a sign:— 

“To Providence 11 Miles—Providence!” 

He liked the word—had faith in it. It 
meant Brown University, where great 
writers were made. It also meant—money. 
The Butterworths were wealthy—in having 
a comfortable. home, heaven above, earth 
below, sunrise and -sunset, and the Kicki- 
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in the sheds, the silo was filled with fodder, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of poultry 
foraged about the dooryard and sometimes 
were sociable enough to enter into the kitchen 
without wiping their feet—shoo! But there 
was no money for a paid education Heze- 
kiah put his wits to work. Huckleberries 
would afford but a pittance—the season 
was too short. But there was school teach- 
ing, and then, come to think of it, why not 
write out some of those ghost stories? Why, 
of course he could! So all the stories 
that Aunt ’Liza Ann had told him,—‘’The 
Thanksgiving Ghost,” “The Miraculous 
Parson,” ‘The Haunted Chimney,” “The 
Clams that Wouldn’t Bake,’’—all were 
sent here and there to religious papers. At 
length one day he opened a letter from the 
Watchman and read, ‘‘Pay to the order of 
Hezekiah Butterworth—TIwo Dollars.” 

Jeminy Crickets! He clutched the note in 
his fist, hitched up his suspenders, and tore 
off for home as if riding on Pegasus, glancing 
down now and then to see if earth were still 
visible. ‘‘Didn’t I say I’d bea great writer?” 
he shouted, as he tore through a phalanx 
of honking, scattering geese and burst into 
the kitchen, where his mother was frying 
doughnuts. ‘‘Now what do you think about 
it?’—Ralph Davol, in New England Maga- 
zine. 


Chickaree. 


“Ah, ha!” chuckled Chickaree to himself 
as he watched the. blue-jay putting his acorns 
into storage for the winter. “I shall know 
where to go when I am hungry. Now Ill 
just run up the hickory-tree and take some 
supper.” Seating himself where two branches 
met, he plucked a nut, turned it twice, and 
peeled off the outer green covering. One 
more turn and he knew whether it was good 
or not. What a keen-witted little fellow he 
was! He is now filling cupboards with 
chestnuts and hickories, but he is likely to 
go to bed supperless many a night before 
the spring buds swell—M. W. Leighton, in 
Holiday Magazine, 


“Are you very sorry Mr. Longfellow is 
dead?” asked my small boy the week after 
the death of the poet. “Yes, dear,” I said. 
“You know mamma used to live near him 
in Cambridge.” ‘‘Well,’”’ said the youngster, 
decidedly, ‘‘I’m some sorry Mr, Longfellow 
is dead; but I’m a great deal sorrier that 
George Washington is dead. I should think 
you otight to be a good deal sorrier about 
that, mamma,” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet. something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the- 


muit in which to wash off their sins. Cattle| vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 


lowed at the big gate, wood. was piled high| bath, ALL Grocers AND DRuGGIsTS. 
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For the Christian Register. 
The Franklin Bicentenary. 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER. 


Two busy centuries have passed 
Since Franklin’s useful life began. 

The whole world pays him reverence meet, 
Large-hearted, many-sided man. 


How great a man, we plainly see 
In this his bicentennial year; 

Despite his humble origin, 
Statesman, philosopher, and seer. 


Unto the nation yet to be 
He gave his best of toil and thought; 
A truer patriot never breathed, 
Not one with less self-seeking wrought. 


He lived to see the nation formed 
And pass its crisis prosperously ; 

His last advieea warning word,— 
“Beware, beware, of slavery!” 


Richly endowed with common sense, 
His full humanity we own ; 

And, as a sober folk, confess 
Poor Richard’s maxims not outgrown 


From clouds he drew th’ electric spark; 
In world of science led the van;J 

A marvellous prescience was his, 
Sagacious and far-seeing man. 


In foreign courta he held his place, 
Nor shrank beneath the royal gaze ; 

Then gladly homeward turned his feet, 
To simpler democratic ways. 


No whiner, no complainer, he. 
He took the gifts the gods did give. 
A Yankee shrewd, he blessed the world, 
Teaching his fellows how to live. 


In the full ripeness of his years, 
Unwearied still his voice and pen, 

He passed to silence. Him we hail 
First of our country’s grand old men! 


International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The recent action of the liberal wing of the 
French Reformed Church at their assembly 
at Montpellier formed the topic of our last 
communication in the Register. Will the 
orthodox majority accept the conciliatory 
proposals for a reunion of all the elements of 
the ancient Church of the Hugenots, so sadly 
separated for thirty-three years past? They 
are to meet this very week in Orleans, and 
it remains to be seen what answer they will 
make to the friendly overtures of Prof. Jean 
Réville and his associates, who represent one- 
third of the consistories of the Reformed 
Church of France. To judge by the tone 
of their church organs, the orthodox party 
will reject the liberal proposals as a trick 
and a snare and proceed to reorganize the 
Reformed Church of France on strict doc- 
trinal lines, compelling the liberals to form 
a practically Unitarian Church in France. 
But it is thought the moderate orthodox 
among the majority may be powerful enough 
to prevent this narrow policy. Their organ, 
La Vie Nouvelle, contains a singularly noble 
and conciliatory article from the pen of its 
editor, Rev. Louis Lafon, in which he strongly 
counsels mutual tolerance and reunion. 

It remains to be seen whether the Protes- 
tants of France will repeat the error made 
by the New England Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists seventy-five years ago, when they 
brought about the Unitarian schism now so 
greatly deplored by rational men of both 
parties in the Church. 
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The financial difficulties in the way of the 
reorganized Protestant. body in France since 
the: separation of Church and State are’ very 
great. Le Siécle estimates the appropria- 
tion: hitherto. made the Protestant churches 
by the State at nearly four million francs. 
To withdraw these subventions which the 
Christian Church in France has enjoyed for 
five hundred years past is a serious blow. 
Fortunately it will not be instantaneous, but 
for a few years longer the churches will enjoy 
a gradually diminished appropriation. The 
prohibition of all legacies to the churches 
and all permanent funds greater than from 
four to eight times the annual income of each 
individual: church is an even more serious 
matter. It threatens the benevolent and 
educational work in which the modern 
churches are so generally engaged. 

The theological seminary of the liberals at 
Paris is in danger. The $16,000 annually 
which it has received from the government 
is withdrawn. It is this bulwark of the 
liberal cause in France which should receive 
the most instant attention. If only some 
great-hearted and wealthy American would 
help our International Council to come to the 
aid of our struggling French brethren! If 
only some one among us who is of Hugtenot 
descent and grateful for such an ancestry 
would display his pride and thankfulness in a 
noble gift to our fellow-religionists in France 
in their present extremity! But smaller 
gifts will be gladly received and acknowl- 
edged. 

Any one who may desire to acquaint him- 
self with the movement inaugurated by ex- 
Abbe André Bourrier of Sévres, France, for- 
mer vicar of the cathedral at Marseilles, by 
which eight hundred priests have been aided 
in breaking the bonds which united them 
with the Roman Catholic Church, will find 
its aims and methods described in his recent 
work, ‘“Ceux Qui S’en Vont,” 300 pp., price 
3.50 francs. Address M. Leonhard, 12 Rue 
Vivienne, Paris. The author is also editor 
of Le Chrétien Francais, which appéars every 
other week and has a circulation of 15,000, 
of which 3,000 copies are taken in by priests, 
This is an indication of the unrest which 
now prevails in the Roman Church in France, 
and significant of impending changes in that 
venerable communion. 


Henry H. Faxon. 


A memorial meeting, planned to give fitting 
recognition to the work of Henry H. Faxon, 
was held in Lorimer Hall, Boston, January 18. 

There was assembled a large audience of 
men and women representing the various tem- 
perance societies throughout the Common- 
wealth. Hon. John D, Long was the pre- 
siding officer, and with him on the platform 
were Hon. Byron B. Johnson of Waltham, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Rev. Fr. A. F. 
Roche of Quincy, Rev. Daniel M. Wilson of 
Northfield, formerly of Quincy, Rev. A. H. 
Plumb, D.D., Hon James S. Allen of Brock- 
ton, and Mrs. Katherine L. Stevenson of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance. Union. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Johnson, who spoke briefly of Mr. Faxon as 
a man of grand convictions,¥a builder of 
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safeguards around the people’s homes. : He 
then presented Mr. Long, who, after receiving . 
a warm greeting, spoke in part as follows :— 


We, meeting here to pay our tribute of 
honor to Henry H. Faxon, who has gone to 
his rest, voice the general sentiment of Massa- 
chusetts. The strenuous adulatory phrases 
of to-day fit him. He was a hard fighter. 
He struck from the shoulder. He never 
flinched. He saw his duty, and did it. He 
was not a coward. He always came up smil- 
ing. Mr. Faxon was an apostle of temperance 
in the matter of alcoholic drinks. Himself 
in early life engaged in the liquor traffic, he 
saw and felt its evils; and that incident in 
his early career was as inconsequential a re- _ 
proach to him in his later crusade against the 
rumseller as it would be to detract from the 
merit of the apostle Paul because before his 
conversion he prosecuted the Christians and 
took part in the stoning of Stephen, There 
is no doubt that Mr. Faxon was actuated by 
true humanity in putting himself, his fortune, 
his reputation, and his personal and social 
comfort into the cause of temperance. He 
saw the terrible evils of alcoholic intemper- 
ance, in the home, in the municipality, in the 
degradation of families, in the promotion of 
vice and crime, and he fought it to the 
end of his life with unflagging ardor and 
potency. ee | 

He thus became one of the impelling and 
vital forces of the community. He fixed 
and maintained to this day the municipal 
standard of the prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in his own town and city, 
and was the strongest factor in its main- 
tenance in other towns and cities of the 
Commonwealth. He was as plucky and dog- 
matic as an Adams; and that name and his, 
together with the name of the city itself, 
are the best-known names to-day in the mu- 
nicipality of Quincy. There was a true and 
right spot in Faxon’s heart. It responded 
to the call of many a need and want. A 
clear-headed, strong-handed business man, 
alive to his own material interests, and as 
thrifty as a disciple of Ben Franklin, it was 
for that reason all the more to his credit that 
his sympathies were practically strong with 
the unfortunate and dependent, especially in 
removing from them the temptations of in- 
temperance. A noticeable characteristic in 
him was his good cheer, his elasticity of tem- 
perament, which, no matter how crushing the 
blow or fierce the attack or disappointing the 
campaign, rebounded like a rubber ball, and 
was as alert and expansive as before, ready 
for a fresh kick and ascension. 

Courage, humanity, good cheer, unflagging 
persistence in a righteous cause, business 
clear-headedness, these were among his lead- 
ing characteristics. To these qualities so 
strikingly illustrated in him, to his good work, 
to his zeal, and to his fearlessness we pay our 
tribute. I join in it with cordial apprecia- 
tion, and, let me add, with a personal sense of 
gratitude for his stout support at a time when 
without it my public career might have had 
an earlierend. We could better have spared 
all the sensation breeders, high or low, gilt or 
fustian, who fill the daily columns of our 
careless reading, than a single spirit like that 
of Henry H, Faxon, with his heroism and 
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devotion in what was to him the cause of his 
- fellow-men. ; 


Mr. Allen read a set of resolutions in 

which it was set forth that the best monu- 
ment to Mr. Faxon’s memory ‘‘is the stead- 
fast and successful support of all wise meas- 
ures, whether moral or legal, for the sup- 
pression of the sale and use of intoxicating 
liquor.” 
_ Following a prayer by Rev. Dr. Horton, 
Father Roche gave a graphic picture of the 
Quincy as he found it when he went there 
some twenty-five years ago, and of the 
enormous influence which Mr. Faxon wielded 
at a time when it meant much personal 
suffering, and when threats against his per- 
sonal safety were not uncommon. To Mr. 
Faxon belonged all the credit for ridding 
Quincey of the saloon and keeping it out. 
Though he is dead, his work still goes on. 

Rey. Mr. Wilson spoke of Mr. Faxon as 
a leader in many reforms. Mrs. Stevenson 
voiced the sentiments of the women of the 
State in saying that the cause of temperance 
had lost a good friend through generous fi- 
nancial support. She hoped his example 
would prove an incentive to others. Dr. 
Plumb, who was the last speaker, said that 
Mr. Faxon all through his life had fought to 
make it hard for one class of people to do 
wrong and easy for another to doright. Be- 
tween the addresses there was vocal music by 
the Albion Quartet. 


Anna Langdon Bellows. 


Miss Anna L. Bellows, who died at Yon- 
kers, N.Y., January 12, was a daughter of 
Rev. Henry Whitney Bellows, D.D. She 
was a woman of marked intellectual power, 
a contributor to several] periodicals, and the 
author of an interesting sketch of her father, 
which is, perhaps, as just an estimate ‘as 
has yet been made of that brilliant and 
many-sided personality. After Dr. Bel- 
lows’s death in 1882, Miss Bellows, together 
with her cousin, Mrs. Frances Bellows San- 
born, carried on a private school in Concord, 
N.H. Later, for nearly fifteen years, first 
as a teacher, and then acting as secretary for 
the Principal, Miss Bellows was in Hampton 
School, in behalf of which noble institu- 
tion many were her own gifts, and constant 
her zeal in soliciting aid from others. Since 
retiring from Hampton, she has made her 
home in Yonkers, N.Y., with occasional 
visits to Boston and Walpole, N.H., where 
her father’s country home still crowns one of 
the beautiful hills. Many of her own and her 
father’s old friends will sincerely mourn the 
passing from us of a spirit touched to all 
fine issues. “ 

At the services Rev. John A. Bellows 
spoke as follows :— 


_ The pilgrim they laid in a large upper 
chamber, whose window opened toward the 
sunrising. The name of the chamber was 
Peace, where he slept till break of day, and 
then he awoke and sang.” 

To one life pilgrim, with a mind keen and 
alert, with a genuine passing of the things 
that are more excellent, with a vivid sense of 
beauty in thought and expression, and an 
intelligent love for what is noble in music and 
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in art, with a longing to serve ideal ends that 
quite outran her feeble strength, with high 
enthusiasms for everything great and good, 
but with a finely critical instinct that kept 
her from all wrongly directed emotion,—to 
this dear soul the summons has suddenly 
come to pass from our dim lowlands into the 
fulness of the life beyond life. 

Into the noble company of all the true- 
hearted, the great band of all faithful peo- 
ple, who have struggled and fought, not, as- 
suredly, beholding here the reward of their 
labors; for clearly they have sought a city 
which hath foundations alone in the heavens, 
sometimes entangled a little by the briers 
and thorns of an over-practical world, yet, 
because ‘‘those to whom the impossible is lure 
the gods love,” forever keeping inviolate 
their high faith in things unseen. To be 
with her father whom she had so proudly 
loved, and for whose passing from her she 
had ever inly mourned, something of whose 
rare wit and keenness of thought, of whose 
all-comprehending intelligence she had cer- 
tainly shared, into the more immediate 
household and family of God she has now 
entered. 

In those high lands whither she has gone, 
certainly there will be what here she could 
never wholly find,—rest for that weariness 
which comes of living too eagerly and too 
far beyond one’s physical powers; possibil- 
ities for the full development of a heart and 
a brain most richly endowed, together with 
new and helpful. activities in which, how 
touching to-day it is to remember, she had so 
ardently longed’ to engage. For, believe me, 
the contemplative soul in love with the per- 
fect truth and the perfect beauty is still 
haunted and tormented by that cry which 
always sounds in its ears, of a world lying 
in misery, and calling, calling to it forever: 
“Come over and helps! Come over and help 
us!” And she, too, had heard that cry, and 
with feeble strength, but an eager spirit, had 
risen from a life of comfort and the richest 
intellectual satisfactions, and had gone forth 
to help. To-day no flower is sweeter on 
her coffin than the loving remembrance of 
her held by the lowly people to whom, out 
of her large and abundant gifts, she minis- 
tered. ‘ 

We who have known and loved her, cry 
to her as she passes from our earthly sight, 
“Hail and farewell, dear soul!’ Into the 
hands of the living God we commit her 
spirit, as we shall entrust her worn body to 
the sacred ground where so many of her be- 
loved rest,—a spot made holy by their lying 
there,—in the sure faith that nothing can 
befall the good soul, here or there, which 
shall not be eternally well. 


Tracts Wanted. 


The Boston Atheneum has made good 
progress in its effort to-complete a set of 
American Unitarian Association Tracts. The 
numbers still lacking in the Atheneum set 
ate:-— 

1st Series: 186, 192, 195, 204, 206, 210; 
2d Series: 16°: 3, 4, 5, 6,°9,; 10, 12, etc.; 
3d Series: all; 4th Series: 7, 9, 18, 36, 45, 
90; 5th Series: 12, 13, 15, 17, 31; 7th Series: 
4p 7, 12. 
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Miscellaneous: “(A Statement of Christian 
Faith,” “‘A Statement of Belief adopted by 
the New Hampshire Unitarians,” ‘‘Organ- 
ization of Parishes and Churches and their 
Methods of Work,” ‘‘The Religious Problem 
n Japan.” 


Boston Letter. 


In Japan the Unitarians hold religious 
services twice on Sunday, each service being 
three or four hours in length and so well 
attended that the room is always crowded 
and some have to stand for the whole time. 
Hungarian Unitarians have services of wor- 
ship twice a day, three hundred and sixty-five 
daysinthe year. It is altogether improbable 
that Boston. Unitarians will rival this ac- 
tivity for some time to come, yet we are show- 
ing a well-marked tendency to make more 
frequent use of our churches other than for 
the one service of worship on Sunday morn- 
ing and the Sunday-school. There is not 
only an increase in the number of services 
and in the variety of activitiesin our churches, 
but a deepening and strengthening of work 
along distinctively religious lines, fore- 
shadowing the Lenten season. 

King’s °Chapel, the pioneer in week-day 
worship, is open daily, and has its half-hour 
service at noon on Wednesdays. The 
speakers to come are: January 31, Mr. Se- 
crist, Roxbury; February 7, Mr. Ames, 
Boston; February 14, Dr. Lyon, Brookline; 
February 21, Mr. De Normandie, Roxbury; 
February 28, Mr. Shippen, Dorchester. 

The First Church, whose pulpit is being 
temporarily filled by Prof. W. W. Fenn of 
the Harvard Divinity School, has its week- 
day service on Thursday. 

The Second Church (for the third season) 
has its half-hour noon service on Saturdays, 
“especially designed for those who in the 
midst of life’s activities desire a little space 
for reflection and spiritual uplift.” ‘The 
singing is by the boy choir of the Siinday- 
school, and the present series of topics for 
the ten-minute talks by the pastor, Mr. Van 
Ness, are on “Helpful Views of God, of Jesus, 
of the Church, of the Bible, and of Prayer,” 

Arlington Street Church began January 17 
a series of organ recitals, to continue weekly 
until Easter. These are in addition to their 
Sunday Vespers,j:at which the attendance is 
always large...-Fhe church is kept open for 
private worship daily from nine to four, 

The work in’ these four churches is the 
more noticeable because these are among the 
oldest and most conservative societies, which 
might not be expected to respond so readily 
to the new impulse as the newer organiza- 
tions. 

The First Parish Church of Brighton, now 
ministered to by Mr. Wendte, has its bi- 
monthly Alliance meetings for study and 
work, its Sunshine Club of young women en- 
gaged in philanthropic work, and its Red, 
White, and Blue Club of young men having 
among its aims the rendering of “‘all possible 
Christian service.” 

Dr. Crothers’s church, the First Parish of 
Cambridge (1636), having its Sunday-school 
before the church service, has a meeting of 
the Carroll Everett (Young People’s Religious) 
Union at noon on January 21, addressed by 
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Mr. Robert A. Woods on the work at the 
South End. 

The Bulfinch Place Church emphasizes the 
religious element in almost every gathering it 
holds. After Sunday-school and public 
worship in the afternoon the Winkley Guild 
(Young People’s Religious Union) meets at 
7 P.M., and is followed by a second regular 
church service with preaching. The two 
weekly meetings of this church for its Sunday- 
school teachers (one in the afternoon and 
one in the evening, so that all may be ac- 
commodated), its Eliot Circle, its Alliance 
meeting and Alliance study class, its Red, 
White, and Blue Club of boys, and its 
Comfort Carriers’ Club of girls, each has its 
religious service, the keynote of the whole 
being sounded by the Preparatory Lecture, 
which, under the name of the Monthly 
Church Meeting, still actively survives. 

It is an indication of the tendency toward 
religious expression that the directors of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches suggested 
to the different ministers, who have volun- 
tarily carried on the evening service at Parker 
Memorial since Mr, Wendte’s resignation, 
that the need of the people at that service is 
of worship and religious inspiration rather 
than of lectures and amusement,” however 
valuable these may be in their place. 

Nowhere is the vitality of the religious 
spirit of Unitarians more in evidence than 
at the monthly meetings of the Boston 
Sunday School Union, held this year in the 
South Congregational Church. Their vote 
on the 15th, to suggest to the Sunday 
School Union the establishment of a Super- 
intendent of Sunday-schools, was discussed 
and taken with an enthusiasm that speaks 
volumes for the future of our schools. 

When the Church of the Disciples planned 
to move from the South End into the Fen- 
way some predicted that the attendance of 
both church and Sunday-school would be 
materially lessened, at least for the time being. 
On the contrary, attendance in both has been 
better in the new building than for the two 
years last passed in the old quarters. Their 
Sunday-school shows the remarkable record 
of having left not one child behind, and their 
bi-monthly Alliance meetings, bi-monthly 
social club suppers and meetings for literary 
study, all testify to their strenuous life in 
other departments as well. As for their 
financial success, that demands a special 
paragraph, and shall have it at a later date. 
This church, under the auspices of its young 
people, begins on Sunday, January 28, a 
series of ‘Twilight Meetings,” to be held at 
4.30 P.M, in the church. Its service for de- 
votion and communion, held on the last 
night of the old year, at which Dr. Lyon and 
Dr. Eliot were present, was most helpful and 
inspiring. 

The South Congregational Church also 
celebrated New Year’s Eve by a communion 
service. 

The First Parish of Dorchester (another 
church which dates back to 1630) held a 
Watch-night service at 11 P.M., conducted 
by its pastor, Mr. Shippen. 

The Third Religious Society of Dorchester 
gives monthly two Sunday evenings to its 
Lawrance (Young People’s Religious) Union, 
holds one vesper service, and a monthly 
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Union Men’s Meeting at 3.30 P.M, . This 
union is composed of the Methodist, Baptist, 
Orthodox, Congregational, and Unitarian 
churches, and these meetings are designed 
to reach men who are not already church- 
goers. ‘The services are being held the third 
Sunday of the month, in each church in turn, 
each of the four ministers conducting some 
part of each service, while the address is 
given by an outside preacher of note. Union 
Lenten services have been held several times 
by these churches, and a Union Thanksgiving 
service annually for many years.. Can any 
more striking instance be given of those of 
different denominations dwelling together in 
unity? 

These mid-winter services had their fore- 
runners in numerous summer services, King’s 
Chapel as well as the Union Back Bay Uni- 
tarian churches having held meetings through 
the summer, while the gatherings on the Com- 
mon were more largely attended than ever 
before. 

Another, and by no means the least im- 
portant, sign of the times is the conversion 
by the American Unitarian Association of its 


sales-room into a’reception-room, where,’upon. 
Wednesday afternoons, Unitarians from near | 


and far meet for an hour of friendly greeting 
and social chat. ‘The increasing attendance 
at these receptions shows how highly the 
delightful opportunity is appreciated. 

These various activities are not of sporadic 
growth,” without apparent cause or perma- 
nence. They are strong, well-sustained 
manifestations of the vital life at the heart of 
our different churches and organizations. 
These religious services are supplied to meet 
the increasing demand of the people”for the 
gospel of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. ‘This demand has been 
increased by the rejection of Unitarians from 
the Federation of Churches, which has not 
only, stimulated the religious lifeof¥those 
already in the denomination, but awakened 
outsiders to a desire to know at first hand 
our reasons for the faith that isin us. Wit- 
ness the doubling up of inquiries through the 
Post-office Mission, both local and general. 

The stimulation, the awakening, are deeply 
and widely felt. ‘The field is “already ripe 
for the harvest.” Never before were we 
beset by such a multiplicity of contradictory 
claims. Were it not for this demand for the 
simple gospel of peace and good will, Bos- 
tonians of to-day, like the Athenians of Paul’s 
time, might be said to spend their time “‘in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing.’ With the marble halls of the 
Harvard Medical School going up at one end 
of Huntington Avenue, devoted to the cure 
of disease and pain, and at the other end of 
the same avenue the even more magnificent 
temple of the Christian Scientists, devoted to 
the denial of disease and pain, with Mormons 
in Deacon Hall, ‘clairvoyants and spiritualists 
all over the city, and meetings of the rejected 
Holy Jumpers still going on in outlying places, 
what wonder that men turn to a church 
which stands for loyalty to truth, for faith and 
trust in God and in man! : 

The regular departments of our churches 
are reported elsewhere in-the Register under 
their variousJheadings,—the*Sunday-schools, 
the Alliance Branches, the"work of_the_Post- 


vafter all, the Bible. 
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office Mission, the Cheerful Letter circles, the 
benevolent societies, and the Young People’s 
Religious Unions. Incidentally some of our 
churches have and some do not have clubs 
for amusement, for friendly intercourse, for 
the study of art, literature, science, politics, 
or social conditions,—in short, for our much- 
berated “‘culture.’”’. The Barnard Memorial, 
for example, is to be treated on Friday, 
February 2, to a free stereopticon lecture on 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, by Miss 
Mary Knight Potter, the Boston author. 
Let no one misunderstand us. All these 
functions are animated by the same indwell- 
ing spirit as the religious services, and are 
subordinate to the main issue. With quick- 
ened life and renewed consecration our Bos- 
ton Unitarian churches stand to-day, with a 
deeper significance than ever before, for the 
worship of God and the service of man. 
F, W. B. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Modern Study of the Bible. 


With all the new ideas that affect Sunday- 
School instruction, the central subject is, 
_ Some Sunday Schools 
enrich this central topic by other branches of 
study, what we may call “side lights,” of 
science, art, biography, and ethics. The 
most rational view of religious education 
cannot very well escape this order of things 
or make any substitution for the main theme. 
The tendency is to increase rather than to 
lessen it among our Unitarian Sunday 
Schools. But the difference between the old 
and the new is this, that the Bible is now 
taken up in both a broader and also a more 
discriminating and specialized way. It is 
looked at in the large and in the small, in 
the general and in the particular, with a 
greater grasp on the essential aims. 

Prof. Moulton, of the Chicago University, 
has been quite a leader in the literary study 
of the Bible, which is an old thought under 
a new inspiration. The leading orators and 
writers in times past were known to be great 
students of the Bible for the benefits which 
it gave to language and expression. But 
the modern purpose is to give young people 
a knowledge of what the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures actually contain; how many 
books there are, when they were written, if 
possible, who were the authors, and to bring 
out the literary and spiritual elements. All 
this means something more than a simple 
“literary”? view of the theme, and Prof. 
Moulton frankly describes in one of his 
essays the three main forms of Bible study. 
He places first the devotional; second, 
higher criticism; and, third, the literary, ~ 

There can be little doubt as to the state- 
ment that the first form of study has been 
the leading one and always will be. The 
general reader of the Bible is not necessarily 
a student; he seeks for truth and inspiration, 
for-the guidance and help which the mes- 
sages of these books convey. It depends 
greatly upon the transferring ability of the 
reader to obtain the best results in this de- 
votional or strictly religious use of the Bible. 
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He generally receives what he brings; at 
least, if he is not attuned to the moral and 
spiritual teachings, there will be no uplift. 
On the other hand the investigations of the 
higher criticism are chiefly intellectual. 
This does not lessen their value, though the 
work in this is mostly preparatory tothe 
main object, which is religious nurture, 
A Sunday School at certain points in its 
curriculum may properly take up consider- 
ation of the historical origin and contents of 
' the sixty-six books that constitute the Bible. 
In such a library as this, values are greatly 
determined by such a knowledge. The third 
use, the literary, is already appealing to the 
public schools. How far it will be possible 
to introduce examination tests, as indicated 
here in the last Register, is an uncertain prop- 
osition. How far such a training can be 
prosecuted without interfering with the 
deeper matters is another serious question. 

Prof. Moulton is right, however, in his 
demands that a rearrangement ought to be 
made, and the writings of the Bible put into 
more accurate and intelligible form. This 
would not be simply literary pleasure, but 
a religious profit. Such a reconstruction, 
according to true canons and facts, would 
help a reader to understand more quickly 
what was meant in the original passages. 
Truth would have a freer course and the 
“message reach its goal more readily. The 
depressing monotony or uniformity which 
has characterized the King James version 
has tended to impede the influence of the 
Bible. I share that sentiment which turns 
reverently to the phrasing and features of 
the King James version. We have been 
associated with it from childhood. But the 
dignity and impressiveness of many pas- 
sages will reappear in some more accurate 
form with undiminished beauty and sacred- 
ness. Our reluctance to see these changes 
(and I feel the full force of the objections) 
is greatly rooted in-associations and tradi- 
tions. 

The Unitarian Sunday Schools have pur- 
sued a medium and conservative course. 
They have not cast away anything, though 
acting in a sympathetic spirit toward the 
modern study of the Bible. We believe 
that our methods will bring, in a generation 
or two, a larger, clearer, and grander view of 
the Bible. The reconstruction we seek is 
not destruction, neither is it revolution. It 
is evolution, and the nobler presentation of 
the eternal truth. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements, 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at twelve o’clock Wed- 
nesday, January 31, by Rev. H. T. Secrist 
of Roxbury. 


The Cambridge Association will meet with 
Rey. S. M. Crothers, D.D., at 20 Oxford 
Street, Cambridge, on Monday, February 
5. Luncheon at 1 P.M. Subject of paper, 
“The Colonel at the Divinity School.” 


At the Church of the Disciples, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, P.D., minister, the first of a 
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series of Twilight meetings, conducted by ] 1. 


the Disciples Guild, will be held at 4.30 
P.M., Sunday, the 28th. This is a meeting 
primarily for young people, students, and 
others, but it will-be of interest to the 
many,’ and will be open to all. Ty, Ames 
will give an address. 


Rev. Frank H. Billington, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for New England, is 
hereby recommended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration of 


six months from the date of his acceptance | OUT 


by the New England Committee (Jan. 
1906) he will be received into full fellowship, 
unless, meanwhile, the Executive Committee 
shalltake adverse action. Edward A. Horton, 
Austin §. Garver, Augustus M. Lord. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, January 
29. In Room 3 at 11.30 A.M, there will be 
a discussion, led by Rev. J. H. Holmes, 
Rev. W. R. Cole, Rev. J. F. Malick, and Rev. 
D. H. Ferrell, on the subject, ‘‘The Ministry 
as We See It.” Lunch will be served in 
Channing Hall at 12.30, fifty cents each. 
After lunch the address will be by Mr. Edgar 
Van Etten, vice-president of the New York 
Central Railroad, on the subject, ‘‘The 
Ethics of Rate-making.’’? Henry T. Secrist, 
Secretary. 


Meetings. 


WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women. ‘Interests of the Home” was the 
general topic for the January meeting. Dr. 
Amanda C. Bray of Worcester addressed 
the league on “Food Adulteration,”’ and 
said the manufacturers of adulterated foods 
ought to be required by law to so label their 
goods. The speakers at the afternoon 
session were both from Northboro. Mrs, 
Amy B. Maynard spoke of ‘Improved 
Methods of Housekeeping.” The house- 
keeper of to-day, she thought, needs the 
economy of our grandmothers and modern 
science. Miss Emma M. Hobart’s paper 
dealt with ‘‘ The Relation of Housekeeping to 
Health.” She urged housekeepers to be in- 
terested in something outside themselves, 
if they would preserve health, and earnestly 
pleaded for as much out of doors life as 
possible. All the addresses were atten- 
tively listened to, and were followed by a 
lively discussion. 


ConnEcTicuUT FEDERATION.—Mr, Edward 
Tallmadge Root, Field Secretary for the 
the Federation of Churches for New England, 
issued a circular inviting the missionary 
representatives of the various denomina- 
tions in Connecticut to a conference in Hart- 
ford on January 18. This conference met 
in Memorial Hall. Rev. William S. Morgan, 
Ph.D., was invited to represent the Uni- 
tarian churches of Connecticut. -A splendid 
spirit of co-operation was manifested in 
this conference, and preliminary steps were 
taken looking toward the formation of a 
federation of all the churches and religious 
organizations of the State. Another con- 
ference for the organization of such a fed- 
eration will take place not later than March 


}and decidedly hopeful in their tone, 
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These State Federations are excellent 
things, and are doing good work in Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. We feel proud 
of Connecticut for this initiative she has 
taken to overcome the sectarian barrier in 
the interest of co-operation in establishing 
the kingdom of righteousness in the world. 


THE CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA.—At the meeting of January 9-11 
the opening sermon was preached by Rey. 
Burt Estes Howard of Los Angeles. It was 
a stirring appeal to those present to make 
s “the church of the living God.” ‘The 
papers, discussions, and addresses were able 
There 
was not a note of discouragement in the 
Conference. The Universalist friends seemed 
to be at home, and participated freely in all 
deliberations. The Unitarians surely en- 
joyed having them present, and hope to 
repeat the pleasure at another meeting. 
Every Unitarian and Universalist minister 
living in the district was present, and some 
visitors from the other parts of the State. 
Steps were taken for the formation of Lib- 
eral Clubs in the various towns in Southern 
California with the design of forming a Fed- 
eration of Liberal Clubsin the future. These 
clubs will be for those who are in sympathy 
with Unitarian and Universalist thought 
and purpose. The meetings were held in 
the beautiful church in Redlands, and the 
attendance was much larger than usual. 
Rev. Maxwell Savage was everywhere in 
evidence, and nothing was left undone for 
the comfort and pleasure of the delegates 
and visitors. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 


17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


BROWN.—At East Providence, R.I., January 16, 
Frederic Lathrop Brown, son of the late Colonel Nathan- 
iel W. and Sophia S. Brown, sixty-five years, 


MARGARET DODGE WELLINGTON. 
Margaret Dodge Wellington, whose death was recordedin 
jssue of January 11, was a subscriber and appreciative reader 
of the Christian Register for over fifty years. She was 
also a member and earnest worker of the Unitarian Lenox 
Avenue Church, New York, since its beginning. She is 
mourned by a large circle of friends and relatives. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, esrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


ANTED.— A little girl about six years of age asa 

member of the fami born of educated parents 
neither of whom is living. For particulars please inquire 
through The Christian Register (S. P. W.), 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
change and be besithe su and ed 8. in Roi Va. a 
Write for facts to one who High- 
land Springs, Va. (A 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. G. A. Thayer: By some inad- 
vertence the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the First Congregational Church was not 
observed in due time last year, and there- 
fore it was a happy fortune that the day 
of incorporation coincided in date with 
Sunday the 21st of January, of this year. 
The names of the ten ministers preceding 
the present pastor were Edward B. Hall, 
Ephraim Peabody, Benjamin Huntoon, 
William Henry Channing, James H. Perkins, 
Cornelius’ G. Fenner, Abiel A. Livermore, 
Moncure D, Conway, Thomas: Vickers, and 
Charles W. Wendte, and letters from two 
of these, Messrs: Conway and Wendte, 
added pleasure to the occasion. Among 
numerous other greetings were those from 
the president of the American Unitarian 
Association, whose grandmother ; was a 
minister’s wife here in the early days, and 
from W. M. Backus, Western Unitarian 
secretary. A May day with phenomenal 
temperature at 75, with white snowdrops 
blossoming in the: minister’s yard, brought 
out a goodly company of habituals and 
strangers. Some of the latter were children’s 
children of the founders of 1830, who have 
wandered off into other denominations, but 
with whom blood is thicker than tradition 
upon such festival days. Mr. Thayer, the 
pastor, discoursed chiefly upon the evolu- 
tion of doctrine and religious emphasis 
within an eventful three-quarters of a century. 


DERBY, CoNN.—Rey. William §. Morgan, 
Ph.D.: The good work is going apace in 
this” vigorous new movement. Recently 
Rev. L. G. Wilson delivered the Billings 
lectures on Unitarianism, and they were 
well received. Prof. George Trumbull Ladd 
of Yale delivered an address on ‘‘Some of 
the Moral Causes for the Victory of Japan.” 
Hundreds of Japanese have come under the 
instruction of Prof. Ladd. He has lectured 
in the empire under the auspices of the 
Japanese government and received the high- 
est decoration ever given by the Mikado to 
a foreigner. The lecture was both scholarly 
and reflected a man in the most intimate 
touch with his subject. The annual meet- 
ing of the church has just been held and all 
are filled with enthusiasm over the promise 
of usefulness before the church. 


Eastport.—First Congregational Society, 
Rey T. E. St. John: Owing to the illness 
of the pastor, he has been granted six months 
leave of absence, with the hope on the part 
of the parish of his complete restoration 
to health. During this time the pulpit is 
acceptably supplied by Rev. H. S. Baker, 
recently come from the Baptist denomina- 
tion. 


Iraaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Cyrus W. Heizer: A series of Sunday 
afternoon vesper services has been begun in 
this town, and the first was in charge of Mr. 
Heizer. The theatre in which the meetings 
are held was filled with people, and the en- 
terprise is likely to be successful. 


N&EDHAM, Mass.—The First Church, Rev. 
W. W. Peck: The annual supper and parish 


‘parish on September 1. 
‘installation followed on October 10. 
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-meeting was held January 10, and was the 


largest one in recent years, nearly two hundred 
being present. Reports were given by officers 
of the parish, the church, the Sunday-school, 
the Ladies’ Aid, the King’s Daughters, the 
Alliance, the men’s club, the boys’ club, 
the Lend-a-hand, and the Junior Alliance, 
all of which showed good work done through- 
out the past year. All of these organiza- 
tions (except the second and most important 
one) had received additions to their member- 
ship, and all begin the new year with money 
in their treasuries. The church is harmoni- 
ous and the parish out of debt, notwithstand- 
ing quite a large outlay for renovating the 
parish house in the fall. The outlook for 
1906.is therefore encouraging. 


NeEwsurcu, N.Y.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson: Mr. Robinson 
entered upon his duties as minister of this 
His ordination and 
Rey. 
T.,RsSlicer, Rev..J..H.,Badger,, Rev. .P:) J. 
Robinson, Rev, H. E. Gilchrist, Rev. L. M. 
Greenman, and Rev. W. K. Hall, D.D., pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of this 
city, taking part in the service which was 
largely attended. Several interesting social 
events, including a successful fair, have been 
held during the past four months, culminat- 
ing in the most delightful of all, the parish 
supper and annual meeting which took place 
on Tuesday, January 9. One hundred mem- 
bers and friends attended the supper in 
Unity Hall. At the annual meeting most 
encouraging reports were read by the officers 
and by the minister. By unanimous vote 
the members of the society adopted resolu- 
tions pledging themselves to meet all the 
expenses of the Parish, and to discontinue 
the appeal for aid from the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which has helped it 
almost continuously for thirty-five years. 
Through the benefaction of the late Warren 
Delano the church was relieved of all in- 
debtedness in 1896. The society is now in 
a splendid condition to extend its spirit 
and principles through the beautiful re- 
gions of the Hudson Highlands. It is a 
source of unbounded satisfaction and abso- 
lute rejoicing that at least the Church of 
Our Father of Newburgh ceases to be a 
dependent child. 


ORANGE, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt: the first Unitarian 
services ever held in Orange were conducted 
by Rev. John White Chadwick in Masonic 
Hall, Sunday, Jan. 12, 1890." As a result of 
these services the First Unitarian Church of 
Essex County was formed, and services of 
public worship regularly maintained. There 
are now more than one hundred families 
affiliated with the church, and the enrol- 
ment of the Sunday-school is 105. During 
the past year, through the generosity of one 
of its members, a parish house has been 
erected for the use of the church, which now 
has property estimated to be worth $20,000. 
The only indebtedness is $200, which still 
remains upon the pipe organ recently in- 
stalled. The members of the church, true 
to the principles of our Unitarian faith, are 
actively interested in the social and philan- | 
thropic organizations of the Oranges, and in| 
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everything which makes for righteousness in 
the community. It has seemed to the Trus- 
tees that this sixteenth anniversary of the 
birth of our church could be recognized in no 
better way than by inviting all those who 
have ever been interested in its work to 
meet at a special service on the morning of 
Sunday, January 21, commencing at 10.45 
AM. It is an invitation to attend the ser- 
vice, to renew old acquaintances and make 
new ones, to see what has been accomplished, 
and to give inspiration and encouragement, to 
do a still greater work in the years to come. 


RIcHMOND, Va.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev John I. Robinson: Sunday, February 
18, has been selected as the day for the dedi 
cation of the chapel, and all are working to 
that end with happy anticipations. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., will preach the ser- 
mon, and several other of our New England 
friends are expected to be present on that 
happy occasion. Necessary expenses and 
the inevitable extras connected with the 
building have run up the expense account 
to more than the $1,000 asked for last Sep- 
tember. The society has now $950 in bank, 
still lacking $200 of enough to complete the 
building ready for use, and, unless this amount 
is raised by February 18, they will be greatly 
distressed. $200 may seem a small amount; 
but it is a sad fact that, the nearer the end, 
the harder it is to raise it. The people to 


‘whom Mr. Robinson has appealed for funds 


have responded with great willingness and 
cheerfulness; but it is a hard matter to get 
the names of people to write to, and his list 
of names is exhausted. Will not the friends 
who read this notice help and call the at- 
tention of neighbors to it? This help will 
be the greatest blessing possible. ‘‘A friend 
in need is a friend indeed.” ‘‘The King’s 
business requireth haste.’”’ Money may be 
sent to John I. Robinson, 300 Allen Avenue. 


RocHESTER, N.H.—Church of the Unity: 
On Wednesday evening, January 17, Rev. 
George L. Mason was formally installed as 
minister of this church. Rev. H. C. Mc- 
Dougall of Franklin Falls preached the ser- 
mon and also gave the installing prayer. 
The candidate stated his religious experience 
and reasons for changing from orthodoxy 
to liberal religion in a twenty-minutes 
paper. Rev. Ward R. Clarke of Dover ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. Rey. 
William Channing Brown gave the charge 
to the minister, and Rev. W. H. Walbridge 
of Milford, a former pastor, the charge to the 
people. The present pastorate began Sep- 
tember 1 last. The Church of the Unity 
has paid five hundred dollars indebtedness 
the past year. The lot and building are 
paid for. The Sunday-school is in excellent 
financial condition. The trustees report 
the general financial condition of the so- 
ciety to be better than ever before. 


Relieve inflammation of the 
throat caused by cold or 


catarrh. Contain nothing injurious. 
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ScHENEcTADY, N.Y—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Chas. P. Lombard: The fifth 
annual meeting of this society was held 
Wednesday evening, January 17, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Lombard. Three trustees 
were elected to serve three years,—namely, 
Messrs. E, B. Raymond, F. M. Lawrence, and 
E. Lyman Low,—one for two years, Samuel 
W. Spear to fill a vacancy. The other 
officers elected were: president and treasurer, 
Walter H. Clarke; secretary, F. M. Law- 
rence. ‘The annual reports presented showed 
a satisfactory state of the finances. The 
growth of the membership is evidently 
handicapped by the lack of a church build- 
ing, but, the site being very nearly paid for 
in full, the outlook for the coming year 
toward a beginning of building is very 
favorable. The location chosen is one of 
the very best in the city from every point of 
view, being at the corner of two of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares in the best residential part 
of this rapidly growing place. ‘The circle of 
the society’s influence is growing, although 
the actual membership remains small. The 
Branch Alliance is, as in similar enterprises, 
the mainstay of the church organization. 


South Natick, Mass.—Eliot Unitarian | - 


Church, Rev. J. F. Meyer, minister: The 
Roger Wolcott Club and the Junior Alliance 
of this society recently held a joint meeting. 
The members of the Junior Alliance were per- 
mitted to witness some of the regular work 
of the Wolcott Club, from which ordinarily 
all but members are excluded, and after- 
ward the Junior Alliance invited the members 
of the Wolcott Club to a sociable gathering. 
The Wolcott Club is an organization of 
boys between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age. The Junior Alliance is a similar or- 
ganization of girls between twelve and six- 
teen. Thirty-five were present at the meet- 
ing. The existence of so much young life 
promises well for the future of the society. 


WoRCESTER, MAss.— Second Parish, Rev. 
Austin S. Garver: The quiet life of the church 
goes on without marked incident. The best 
sign of its living spirit is the fact that the 
younger generation comes forward naturally 
to take its place and responsibility. With 
the beginning of the year twenty-four per- 
sons united with the church by signing its 
simple covenant, some of them representing 
the third and even the fifth generation of 
loyal adherents of the church. In the 
Sunday-school the lessons are on the lives 
of the saints, and are followed with what 
might be called absorbing interest, not only 
by teachers and pupils, but by a large num- 
ber of the adult members of the congrega- 
tion. The material, both in picture and 
story, which such a course offers, is very 
rich and suggestive. 


Personal. 


Rev. M. Kellogg Schermerhorn of Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., preached recently at Unity 
Church, Hartford, Conn., on ‘‘The New Era 
and its New Religion.” Mr. Schermerhorn 
was licensed to preach as a Congregational 
minister in Dr. Bushnell’s church, in that 
city, in 1868, while he was a student at 
Yale Divinity School. He was pastor of 
Unity Church from 1877 to 1879, going from 
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"EXAMPLE IN EGONOMY 
USE JUST. 72 AS MUCH 


BENSDORPSttre 


AND OBTAIN 


COCOA 


EVEN BETTER 


RESULTS. PROVE IT YOURSELF 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR TRIAL 


CAN, EQUAL TWENTY CUPS. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, IMPORTER, BOSTON. 


here to the Channing Memorial Church of 
Newport, R.I. 


Stopford Wentworth Brooke, who has 
just been elected to the British Parliament 
from one of the London districts, is a son of 
Dr. Stopford A. Brooke, the eminent English 
Unitarian, formerly chaplain to the queen, 
who gave up his honors, emoluments, and 
his popularity because he held that he could 
not remain in the Church of England while 
rejecting her creeds. The son came to 
America about twenty years ago, and spoke 
at the National Conference at Saratoga as 
a delegate from the English churches. Al- 
though he was a graduate of Oxford, he 
followed his father into the Unitarian min- 
istry. He was happily settled as minister 
of the First Church in Boston for eleven years, 
and during that time married Miss Helen 
Ellis, a relative of the late Rev. Rufus Ellis, 
formerly pastor of the church. After 
leaving Boston, Mr. Brooke preached a year 
in San Francisco, where he followed Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins. The parish would gladly 
have kept him as their minister, but his 
thoughts turned to England, where he looked 
forward to a political career in which he 
believed he could do good service as an ad- 
vocate of liberal principles. He has been a 
member of the Council in London and a} 
frequent speaker before liberal organiza- 


tions. Now, with a turn in the tide, he is 
swept into Parliament with a good working 
liberal majority. 


Uses of Photography. 


Photography is of the utmost value in in- 


numerable branches of knowledge. Anti- 
quaries receive a great help from the accu- 
rate photographs available, in place of draw- 
ings which, however artistic, lack the pre- 


cision of the photographic plates. The 
British Association has made a collection 
of photographs of geological formations 
which are of the greatest possible value. In 
astronomy, photography has become an ab- 
solute necessity. Through Lord Ross’s dis- 
covery it is possible to reproduce on photo- 
graphic plates the spiral nebule in the 
heavens, of which there are no less than 
sixty thousand, the majority of which have 
never been seen, and probably never will 
be seen, by human eyes. In the medical 
profession, the skiograph, thanks to the 
Rontgen rays, has been of the greatest pos- 
sible value in diagnosis. And, as to the 
legal profession, an incident proves that 
photography is of assistance there. When 
the tubes were being bored in London, 
some of the owners of houses made certain 
claims, in respect of cracks which they said 
were the result of the boring. But, not 
long before the commencement of the con- 
struction of the tubes, the company had 
quietly sent out a photographer to photo- 
graph all the cracks he could see in any of 
the buildings likely to be affected by the 
boring. These photographs were produced 
in court when claims for the cracks were 
made, and they disposed of the plaintiffs’ 
demands.—Christian Life. 


The government of Ontario is expected 
to announce shortly a definite plan of forest 
preservation, the ultimate outcome of which 


| will be a forest reserve of 40,000,000 acres, 
| yielding a yearly revenue of at least $30,000,- 
|ooo, Under 


the proposed plan, which 
applies only to lands not suitable for agri- 
culture, the timber is to be sold only as it 
comes to maturity, and the trees that have 
attained proper size must be marked by 
government employees before they can be 
cut. 
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Pleasantries. 


She: “He says heloves me, yet he has only 
known me two days.’’ Her friend: ‘‘Well, 
perhaps that’s the reason, dear.’’ 


“There’s no danger,’ said the doctor. 
‘It’s only a carbuncle coming on the back 
of your neck, But you must keep your eye 
on it!” 


A gentleman from the Blue Grass country, 
toasting his own State, proposed :— 


“‘Here’s to the State of Kentucky, 
The State where I was born; 
Where the corn is full of kernels, 
And the colonels are full of corn.’’ 


The soup had been brought on, and the 
wife of the host was apologizing for it. “I 
am afraid you will find it seasoned too highly, 
Mr. Jones,” she said. ‘I tell Susan every 
day of my life not to use so much salt and 
pepper in her cooking, but it doesn’t do any 
good.” ‘The soup is all right, Mrs. Irons,” 
the guest hastened to assure her. “It’s 
exactly Susaned to seat my taste.’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


A young man who had received the privi- 
lege of shooting over the land of a farmer got 
rather close once or twice to the home 
grounds. Later in the day, he met the 
farmer. ‘‘You’ve had pretty good luck,” 
said the farmer. ‘‘Well, no,” said the young 
man hesitatingly. ‘I haven’t had any luck 
at all.” ‘Yes, you have,” repeated the 
farmer. ‘“Thismorning you just missed my 
best Shorthorn.”’—Country Gentleman. 


“The English are more discriminating 
than we are,’”’ said the returned traveller. 
“Over here a house-painter protects the 
public by putting up a sign which says, 
‘Paint,’ while the Englishman’s sign says, 
‘Wet Paint.’” “Not bad,” replied his com- 
panion, ‘“‘but we make one discrimination 
that they do not, They say, ‘Please wipe 
your feet,’ while we say, ‘Please wipe your 
shoes.’ Now I leave it to you”—New York 
Sun 


A New York hotel man was spending his 
vacation in Maine, when one evening he was 
kept in his hotel by a terrific storm, and the 
windows of his room were broken by hail- 
stones. The proprietor of the hotel observed 
that his guest appeared to be laboring under 
great emotion, so asked, ‘‘Does the storm 
scare you?” ‘ ‘Not exactly,” was the reply, 
“but it does tear my heart-strings to see so 
much cracked ice wasted on a prohibition 
State.” 


One of the earnest, honest, evangelical 
workers in Boston called last summer to 
solicit money, and left in return a few tracts. 
Last week she came again. We discussed 
her work, and she told me how many souls 
she found to save in Boston. As she turned 
to go, she said, “Did you read the tracts I 
left last summer?’ “I must be honest,” I 
replied. ‘“I was very busy, and fear I did 
not give them the attention they deserved.” 
“You are a Christian, aren’t you?” “A 
few weeks ago I should have said ‘Yes’; but 
I have just been excluded from the Federa- 
tion of Churches in New York.’ Her jaw 
dropped in horror. ‘You don’t mean to 
say you are a Unitarian?’ ‘Dyed in the 
wool,” I responded. Her face grew longer. 
Then, resignedly, after a pause, “Well, you 
know, the holy Scriptures tell us we can’t 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1905 «0.cce cece coccccce cece $38,324,422.73 
{PABILILiES E Rae cane ces oseemeete sesee  34,038.296.48 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. " 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


.. » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


These trade-mark crisscross Iines on every package. 
GLUTE PE 
DYSPEPSIA, 
SPECIAL D IC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all oth€ér Ask Grocers. 
For b write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


aft be saved.” 
Emge~ E HURCH 


ARPETS 


ATMANU- JOH 
FACTURERS 
658 


PRICES. 


N H.Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
CPP. BCYLSTON ST. 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 5ek 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. . 
Springfield - Massachusetts 


One-of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming Reel. Fits for College, 
polenta Schon}, aoa ees pusteres i paniphies sent 
ree. ease address Dr. G. R. ° 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. . 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - = #£Boston 


“RE 


BOSTON. 


